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Introductory 


Tue “ Letters to a Brother Angler,” of which this little 
volume is composed, were originally published in The 
Fishing Gazette over the signature “ Enthusiast,” and 
are now reprinted with kind permission of the Editor 
of that journal, Mr. R. B. Marston, friend and benefactor 
of all who go a-fishing. 

Although this is not a technical work on the 
Art and Craft of Angling, but rather a record of 
experiences, yet here and there, perhaps, a hint may 
be found set down which may help a brother Angler 
to extract fish from the habitat they so reluctantly 
leave. : 

If these “Letters” shal]l be thought worthy of a 
place near the Angler’s pipe-rack where he sits of an 
evening, and being taken up in idle moments shall 
afford some unexciting entertainment when limbs are 
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tired and the mind seeks food of a light description, 
easily digested, they will have served their purpose ; 
and, I hope, will have justified the offering of them to 
that great company of Brethren of the Angle to one of 
whom they were first addressed. 


NotEe.—tThe earlier Letters were written during the 
Great War. 


ro 
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A Piscatorial Crime 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I fear—no, I 
will not say I fear, for I am impenitent—but I believe 
I have committed a piscatorial crime, or at least a 
sin of the graver sort. You would have done the same, 
without scruple and without remorse. You would 
have been eaten up with envy had you been there and 
seen me doit. In my favour is this, that the deed was 
unpremeditated. My hopes, as I set forth to the river’s 
bank this very afternoon, did not tise to the faintest 
anticipation, as even remotely possible, of what really 
happened. Now, after the event, I glory in my iniquity, 
and confess freely to you that I tried to repeat my 
misdemeanour—tried hard, but without success. I 
fear, therefore, that I shall be condemned for both the 
will and the way. Indeed, it is the way the deed was 
done that constitutes the head and front of my offending. 
Had the thing been accomplished in orthodox fashion 
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I should have been innocent and blameless. Oh, what 
would our aristocratic brethren of the angle, our rich 
relations say? What would the dry-fly man, the 
wet-fly man, the spinner in Thames weir-pools, the 
clear-water wormer (so to speak)—what would these 
say if they knew the thing of evil I have done, that I 
rejoice in, that I tell to you with eager pen and the 
flush of victory still upon my brow? “ Ruffian,” 
“Vulgar Fellow,’“ Pot-Hunter,” “ Worm-Chucking 
Rascal,” even “ Poacher”—such are the epithets I 
imagine they would shower upon me if they knew 
the shameful truth. In the meantime you are 
wondering impatiently what on earth I have done. 
Perhaps you have guessed already ; I have given you 
a good hint. . 

I have caught a trout—my very first trout; a 
biggish trout too, weighing exactly 24 1b. on a reliable 
new spring-balance recently purchased. He was a 
beautiful fish, in splendid condition. 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, I plead extenuating 
circumstances. If I did not lure him properly, I claim 
that I landed him properly. In spite of my surprise, 
which I believe was not less than the fish’s, when I 
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realised what I had got on I played him carefully, and 
I might say scientifically. He felt different from any 
fish I had ever had on before. In the hooking of him 
there may have been luck; really, I don’t know. I 
was perch-fishing ; I had a float ; my bait was a worm. 
There! Now the murder is out. “A worm?” you 
say. “Whynotaworm? Our lofty brethren the game- 
fish anglers use worms.” Oh yes; but in clear, in very 
clear water ; and after, or at least so far as my recollec- 
tion goes, not before June and not after August, and 
never on club waters, and on days and at times and in 
waters and weathers when and where the fly is 
admittedly useless. I will say this for myself, that the 
water was not thick—no, not a bit thick, really and 
truly ; only slightly coloured, that’s all. True, there 
had been a little rain in the morning (I fished after 
lunch), but it wasn’t thick, and nothing like a flood. 
Buta float ! Can anyone bear the thought of associating 
trout with floats? It was a very light float, an in- 
conspicuous float, an old, dirty, damaged second-hand 
float of thinnest finest-tapered cork and_ lightest 
‘porcupine-quill, spotted by me in that little shop at 
Norwich that you know of, and bought because it had 
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no paint and no brightness, only the faded colour of 
a bit of dry reed or straw. (You know, I am always 
on the look-out for old, used-up, worn-out floats.) It 
was a float that had no cap and no ring; and I fitted 
a cap and affixed to its lower end to act as a ring a bit 
of quill bent in a loop and bound on. Such an ideal 
bottom-fisher’s or “ coarse-fish angler’s” float it was. 
(Opprobrious name, that last.) But it was a float, 
undeniably. I think the trout was to blame, too. 
He had no business to go near anything with a float 
tied to it. Had I been, I will not say “clear-water 
worming,” but even “angling at the bottom by hand,” 
as Cotton describes it, or at the top with a “ quick flie,” 
the romance of the antique in angling might have 
excused me ; but float-fishing, Nottingham float-fishing, 
trotting a float downstream! Ye nymphs and river- 
gods, ye naiads and kelpies, fishing so, and catching a 
two-and-a-half-pound trout! May I be forgiven, 
unrepentant though I am! 

What else can I say in my defence? Well, that 
trout ought to have got away. I was fishing fine, 
as I always do for perch ; 4x gut and one of those natty 
two-hook tackles I showed you for roach-fishing, 
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No. 14 hooks. I was using my Nottingham rod, over- 
Owe I think, for my very light silk line and tackle, 
it good for striking at a distance. So it proved on 
his occasion, for my trout was a good twenty yards 
away from me when I hooked him. Also, I believe, 
hough a “ coarse fisher” is not supposed to dealin these 
Miceties, that my somewhat hefty rod was calculated 
to deal effectively with the situation. Especially I felt 
hat I owed much to my built-cane top. Do you 
member the 5}-Ib. bream hustled through that mill- 
ce on a No. 12 roach hook? They say bream don’t 
but a big bream, roach-tackle, and a mill-race 
h the fish to be persuaded up and across the same, 
lo give one an interesting few minutes, especially from 
ak 6 ft. above the water with a tree in the way 
above your head. I know you remember the 
because I “‘ galumphed ” over you a bit that 


as with the same trusty rod that I caught this 
mut; needless to say, I did not decapitate him. 
: to return to our muttons. I can’t get over that 


ee Sane’ 
English poem. I think I quote correctly. 
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float, bottom-fisher though I be. Surely in this feeling 
there is evidence of hidden aspirations towards higher 
things. Let me recapitulate the points in my favour. 
They are: (1) Absence of evil intent, evidenced by 
preparations for capture of perch ; (2) fineness of tackle 
—rather an old cast ; (3) small size and inconspicuous 
appearance of float. 

But hold! It misdoubts me that Item (3) may 
be against me, not for me. I leave it to the jury. 
Item (2), I declare, is for me entirely. The trout had 
a chance of retrieving his error ; more than he deserved, 
considering his gross carelessness. He had other 
chances, of which he tried hard to take advantage. 

Now two days before this trout met his death, 
fishing from the same spot I caught eleven perch. 
I caught eleven and missed four. Most of them 
were fine fish; the four that escaped have an 
important bearing on my trout feat (or felony). One 
went off with my float and tackle, because I struck too 
hard. One got off my hook for no ascertainable reason. 
Two departed, startled but happy, because I didn’t wait 
long enough before striking. 

That very evening, lazily turning over the pages 
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of dear old Izaak, I read for the hundred and fiftieth 
time his saying about Pearch: “I will give you 
this advice, that you give the pearch time enough 
when he bites, for there was scarce ever any angler 
that has given him too much.” To-day I resolved 
to make no mistake. I would give ’em long enough. 
I would tighten on them gently but firmly—they 
were a long way off and a lot of line out. I would 
remember that pearches’ mouths are not constructed 


- of leather. So, when my trout took my float 


under (oh, horrid concatenation of trout and float, 
of the queen of streams and the plebeian quill !)—when 
my float vanished, not with the jerky dives of the 
perch-bite, but straight out of sight and away, I was 
careful. I gave him long enough, paying out line so 
that he should feel no check till he had quite mouthed 
his morsel. The line went away downstream with 
unusual celerity. When I thought my supposed perch 
had had long enough I tightened-on him, gently but 
firmly, as resolved, and then I wondered what was 
happening. I will not enter into a long description 
of what that trout did, or of what I did. Suffice it to 
say that no pike or perch, or big roach on gossamer gut, 
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ever gave me such thrills; though I will say that, 
but for practice with big winter roach in fine condition, 
I do not think I should have landed my fish on this 
occasion. There was a moment when I thought I 
should score an easy victory, and the net was nearly 
under him. Then was my first sight of the beauty 
of his curved speckled side, and then I knew what I 
had got hold of. But he “wasn’t having any” at the 
time, nor for some time after. The branches of a fallen 
tree, plenty of sunk half-rotten weeds and such-like 
obstacles all made sport. Sentences I had read in 
angling books flashed across my mind, about giving the 
butt, lifting over weeds, and so on. I acted on these 
aptly raised memories, and presently my net was really 
under him and he was mine. I am sure he must have 
felt hustled and ill-used. I was really quite sharp and 
severe with him, and I think I fairly frightened that 
fish into his final and only half-conscious surrender. 
Anyhow, surrender he did, and I got him. 

Ought I to have put him back? “I don’t think!” 
It ’s the time for trout. He was undoubtedly a cannibal. 
I didn’t set about to catch him in unorthodox fashion. 
I shall eat him to-morrow. 
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A Norfolk Mill-Pool 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—Do you not 
love mill-pools ? To me there is no pleasanter place in 
which to fish than where an old mill makes music with 
the running stream. But it must be below the mill, 
where the stream pours out from under moss-grown 
arches, with joyous hurry and the glint of bubbles in 
the sun. Ifthe day bea dull one, there is the inviting 
mystery of dark waters that may harbour—who knows 
what ?—of mighty spoils for yourrod. There are eddies 
and great sweeps of water circling round. From one 
spot, with help of the mill-stream, with a long line 
well treated with something to make it float, and freely 
running reel, you may command great stretches of the 
wide expanse, from the deeps about the outlet of the 
rushing torrent to the far-off shallows at the tail. 

Some day I will take you to a Norfolk mill-pool 
such as I have described, the mill-pool of my recollec- 
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tions and your dreams. It is a large pool, and of good 
depth, but with many variations which must be studied. 
Tall mill-buildings and some out-houses surround it on 
two sides. Opposite the mill itself the silt has made 
shallows, where the pool narrows into a backwater 
running on to join the main river below. In the 
shallows and in the backwater are dace, and there is 
a corner, of which more anon, where a sandy bottom 
slopes upwards to the shore and is a feeding-ground of 
great bream; clean, strong fish, free from slime, 
and, mind you, real fighters. 

The nature of the banks, the growth of trees and 
rushes round the pool, and the entrance of a side stream 
make it difficult and inconvenient to fish from the land 
except at one spot. But that is a good spot, and much 
of the pool can be reached from it by judicious swimming 
of the float. There is, or was, an old Norfolk “reed 
boat” in which one could reach parts otherwise 
inaccessible, a big leaky craft, in which I have sat 
perched upon a wooden box many a time and oft on a 
winter’s day with water nearly to my ankles. But the 
position on the bank usually satisfied me. There I had 
generally my best sport, and it was more comfortable. 
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Sometimes I fished from one of the mill windows, 
where one could reach the still water between the two 
mill-streams ; sometimes I took my stand at a door 
of one of the out-houses that give upon the pool; but 
these were awkward places for landing fish, though 
affording a convenient shelter from rain. In the early 
part of the season most fish were to be had at the tail 
of the stream, for which the boat was useful. 

To come now to my favourite place to which I 
have referred, the position on the bank. To reach 
it, cross the bridge over the mill-dam, turn sharp to 
the right, and you are there. Go to the water’s edge— 
not too near—and “ prospect.” On your right hand 
rushes forth the stream of water that turns one of the 
great mill-wheels. Far out into the pool it is carried 
in impetuous flood, and down it you may swim your 
float fairly to the opposite side of the wide pool, well 
into the shallows, and if you manceuvre well, can work 
round to the right at the end of your long swim into the 
corner where those big bream lie. If you hook one, 
you will have some fun getting him home from that 
distance, especially as you must bring him across the 
rush from the mill. Do not have less than sixty yards 
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of line on your reel; a hundred would be better, 
to allow for accidents. At your feet flows a strong 
eddy where the circling water is sucked back into 
the main stream. It sweeps along right under the 
bank. Out of that eddy I have had roach beyond my 
reckoning, and nearly always big roach—roach, my 
friend, from three-quarters of a pound to a pound and 
three-quarters. My best day, a red-letter day, was a 
day in September, when the roach were fairly “on.” 
I was greatly assisted by a genial master-builder, 
engaged upon some repairs to the mill, not an angler, 
but a good sportsman and great with the gun. That 
day he proved himself great with the landing-net, 
and saved me quite half of my time, for landing fish 
there by oneself is awkward, the bank being so high 
that I found a five-foot landing-handle by no means 
too long. Even with that I had to kneel on one knee 
and reach down, shortening the rod at the same time. 
Have at least a six-foot handle to your net if you fish 
there. My builder friend was so interested that he left 
his workmen to themselves all the morning, and came 
back again to help me after lunch. Of the roach landed 
that day four weighed a pound and three-quarters each, 
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several a pound and a half, many just over or just under 
the pound, and none, so far as I remember, less than 
half a pound. I fished that pool for three years, and 
can truthfully say that I do not remember more than 
two quite blank days. Of course, on some days the 
fish were not feeding, but I rarely came empty away, 
and really decent bags of about forty or fifty fish were 
frequent. The roach here, according to my experience, 
take gentles better than anything else, and that 
irrespective of the time of year. Meal-worms might 
tempt them, but I never bothered about getting any. 
I had good success sometimes with wasp-grubs, also 
with small red worms “ tight-corking ” on the bottom. 
But gentles and a swimming float did best. Tight- 
corking or float-ledgering was dangerous, for there was 
a choice collection at the bottom of the pool of snags, 
old tins, stones, sunk timber, and other obstructions 
fatal to tackle; and I once successfully landed a big 
rusty iron hoop off a fat barrel. 

To indulge in a little modest boastfulness, let me 
tell you that I was, as far as I could learn, the only 
angler at that time who got many fish precisely at 
the spot I have been describing—that is, three or four 
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yards out from the bank. The secret was, heavily 
shotted tackle, and, accordingly, a big float to carry 
the weight. Add to this, “lumpy” ground-bait with 
stones to take it down and keep it round about. When 
the mill is working, the eddy, as I have already said, 
runs strongly, and it is necessary to get down quickly 
and keep down. There is a slope of the bottom down- 
wards from left to right, which is also the direction of 
the swim, and the fish are mostly at that point of the 
slope where the eddy is just upon rejoining the main 
flow from the mill. There they wait for choice morsels. 
Thus you must be a little too deep (risking barrel- 
hoops) for the beginning of the swim where you cast 
in to your left, in order to be at the correct depth when 
the float reaches the magic spot I have indicated. 
When both wheels of the mill are going, and therefore 
two streams flowing, there are curious variations in 
the currents; but always, when the mill is working, 
plenty of weight on your tackle is necessary. I used 
to fish with swan-quill or pelican-quill floats from 8 in. 
to ro in. long, and from that you can judge the number 
of shot. For sinkers commend me to those capital 
leads, half-moon shape, made by Mr. W. F. Homer, 
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of Forest Gate, the smallest size at the lower end 
of the gut cast, and larger as you get higher up. 
Let there be one or two of the larger leads near the 
float, to steady it in the currents and swirls, and let 
the leads be evenly distributed all the way down to 
within fifteen inches of so or the hook. This keeps 
all straight and down to the work. For cast have 
three yards of gut tapering from medium down to 3x, 
and a No, 10 or 12 hook on 3x gut. I think the larger 
size not too big, for you may expect big roach. Bait 
with five or six gentles stuck through the thick end, 
and the last one arranged so as to wriggle in a free and 
lively manner. I showed this apparatus to a good 
citizen of Norwich, and he laughed at the idea of 
catching roach with it. He was a roach fisher; but 
he exercised his craft in the gently-flowing, sluggish 
rivers of the district, and could not at all comprehend 
the reasons for my big float and heavy weight. There, 
however, was the secret of my success in the particular 
spot of which I write. Go and try, and I am sure you 
will agree with me. Of course, when the mill is not 
working you may fish lighter, but I usually found that 
when the mill was off sport was “ off” too. 
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I have left myself neither time nor space to give 
you details of the catching of lively dace in the shallows 
and in the stream below the pool, or of exciting tussles 
with roach and bream hooked far away at the end of a 
long swim down. These joys have been mine and may 
be yours. Have, by the way, for fishing the pool itself, 
a rod that will do some work; nothing too light and 
wand-like ; one that will hit a roach nicely, and yet 
cope with larger fish in a strong stream. 

Pike in this pool seem few and small as far as I 
could judge ; but, as you know, I do not much affect 
pike-fishing. Also the inhabitants declare that there 
is “ here and there a trout,” but I never saw one. There 
are no chub. This fish, it seems, is not found in 
Norfolk waters farther north than Thetford. 

Another time I may tell you of some late adventures 
of mine in this place where I now am, and of some causes 
of “ present discontents,” as well as mild triumphs that 
have fallen to my sad and chequered lot. Till then, I 
am always yours, in piscatorial sympathy. 
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My Favourite Spot 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I was sitting in 
my own private “den” one evening in the middle 
part of last summer, smoking a pipe and ruminating, 
in no pleased humour, on the perverseness of things 
in general ; particularly on a special sort of annoyance 
sometimes met with in life, and aptly likened to the 
torments of Tantalus. The cause of this trend of 
thought will appear in the course of the present truthful 
epistle. In the midst of my somewhat sombre medita- 
tions there came two or three loud knocks on the door ; 
and, scarcely waiting for my “Come in,” there did 
come in with a rush the new gardener’s boy ; by which 
I mean a small boy recently engaged to assist our 
gardener. I had been encouraging that boy: first, 
because he is an aspiring angler ; and further, because 
of the enterprising spirit he showed in providing himself 
with the means to fish. He had not been with us 
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a week before he had begged of the gardener three 
canes of different thicknesses, and of someone else 
a bit of line and a hook. With the canes, carefully 
bound at the ends, he managed to construct a very 
efficient rod, and, moreover, did execution with it. 
It was amusing to see him hauling out big roach 
by main force. Eventually the expected happened, 
and an extra big one broke the top joint. An old 
rod of my own replaced the original tool. 

As I say, this youth burst into my room. There 
was a broad smile on his face, the light of triumph 
in his eyes, and in his hand, held out at arm’s length, 
was a string with five or six biggish roach threaded 
thereon. The boy held up his spoils close to my nose, 
lest I should fail to see them ; and the string breaking, 
the fish, still alive, flopped on to my trousers. The 
angler’s interest overcame the inclination to feel 
annoyed, and I asked him, with congratulations, 
where he had caught the fish. His answer was big 
with fate; for the boy had discovered what is now 
my favourite spot, and a compensation for the 
Tantalus torments which I had been suffering. 

You recollect how, when I first came here, I wrote 
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and told you with jubilation that I had permission 
to fish some two miles of river, as well as a good length 
of canal and a small stream containing trout—all these 
waters being close at hand. Also I said how glad I 
was ; since the river, though it runs through our own 
grounds, is not of much use to me for just this part of 
its length. Where it is not inaccessible from our bank 
by reason of wide beds of rushes and swampy ground, 
it is so shallow and choked with reeds that little can be 
done. Even in winter, when the river is full, there is 
such a network of the stumps of dead reeds as to make 
fishing more an annoyance than a pleasure. Hence 
I was indeed happy at being made free of the water 
above and below our little estate. Within six months 
of my coming that permission was suddenly withdrawn, 
through no fault of mine. The true history shall be 
told into your ear some day. No “ piscatorial crime” 
as described formerly in this correspondence had any- 
thing to do with the matter; nor had I, personally. 
You can fancy how glum-I felt about it. There, 
within sight of my windows, is the widest and deepest 
stretch of the river, and I may not wet a line in it. 
Tantalisation indeed! I can get other fishing, but 
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farther off. Now that boy had found the one spot 
where really good fishing is to be had on the premises. 
Doubtless I should have discovered it sooner or later ; 
for I was not going to lie down inert under my 
disappointment. But I had been ill, and unable to go 
out for some time; so had not had the chance to 
investigate further my still novel surroundings. The 
place, too, an opening on the river from a dense spinney, 
is well “ camouflaged,” and I might have been long in 
finding it. It is an awkward place to fish. There is just 
a narrow space looking out between a big overhanging 
tree and the stone supports of a bridge. The branches 
of the tree are much in the way ; casting and the landing 
of the fish are at first difficult. But one gets used to such 
conditions in time, and, to my mind, they add greatly 
to the interest. The boy’s discovery, then, was a real 
piece of good fortune for myself as well as for him. 
Imagine me, then, when life becomes too hard, or 
a slight headache begins to make itself felt, or I think 
that one is threatening, or the portion of brains allotted 
to me by nature shows signs of overwork; or when 
the weather is especially favourable, and the atmosphere 
has that indefinable feeling that says “ go fish”; when 
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the bit of colour tinges the water, and the wind blows 
soft from a quarter approved of anglers ; or, in short, 
when amy old excuse can be raked up—imagine me, 
my friend, at such times, seizing my rod from the 
corner where it stands always ready, and hasting 
through the spinney to what I may truly say, even 
with many recollections of past glories, is my favourite 
spot of all that I have ever encountered. A variety of 
circumstances makes the place an ideal one. There 
is the shadow of the bridge and of the big tree. Just 
there, too, the river becomes respectably deep and wide. 
Opposite my standing (or sitting) ground the trout 
stream joins the river and makes eddies and brings 
down food. I am well hidden, and can see fish when 
they cannot see me. Charms of Nature are abundant. 
Many kinds of birds and little beasts come close to me 
as I sit quietly. A kingfisher has its nest hard by, and 
often flies from under the bridge quite close to my 
face. Quiet pastoral scenery is all about me ; thoughts 
of war and worldliness recede into the regions of 
unconsciousness as I sit there in those peaceful 
surroundings and ply the rod. 

Actually I have never met with a piece of water 
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where within so small an area as is here at my disposal 
so many different kinds of fish may be taken. The 
swim is by no means a long one. To throw far out 
in front is to pass the middle line of the river and get 
into forbidden water—unless it is true that the rule 
does not count in the narrower portions of our rivers. 
Yet in this small space I have had six kinds of fish, 
and can usually reckon on sport. It is an habitual 
haunt of perch. Chub do not live there, but they live 
not far off down below the bridge, and they may be 
attracted up-stream into my domain. 

Walking out one fine morning not long ago, I 
saw two chub disporting themselves just below our 
bridge—on the wrong side for me. In the afternoon 
I repaired to my standing with a supply of lobs and 
brandlings. Breaking up some of the lobs, I dropped 
them in, a few pieces at a time, and they were carried 
downwards under the bridge. Meanwhile I floated 
down a nice bunch of brandlings at mid-water, with a 
small quill float and tackle as fine as I dared—for the 
colour was thin. A few perch came to the net, and after 
half an hour I espied one of the chub swimming up- 
stream near the top of the water. When he got level 
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with my float, which was a yard or two farther out 
than the fish, he turned towards it and disappeared 
head downwards. Then came one of those moments 
of delightful suspense. Had heseenme? Would he 
see the bait? Would he take it? All was well; down 
went the float, and a good fight ensued, ending with 
the surrender of the fish, after a valiant attempt to 
mix up himself and my tackle in the branches of the 
big tree which dip invitingly (for hooked fish) below 
the surface of the stream. 

“But why on earth,” you may ask, “do you write 
all this down? J am interested,” you say, “for I mean 
to come and try your famous spot; but do you think 
others will be interested in your small experiences ?” 

Peace, my friend! You know well that one of 
the charming things about angling and anglers is 
the keen interest awakened and felt in anything and 
everything that has to do with the gentle craft; and 
especially in any actual experiences of members of the 
brotherhood. It is, I say, a great charm of angling 
that it has this pleasing fascination as a subject of 
talk and writing; and a great charm in anglers them- 
selves that they are so simply and genuinely pleased 
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at any record of things done in pursuit of their favourite 
sport. Is it not a very pleasing thing, too, that this 
charm attends the humbler branches of the art; that 
the humbler class of artist—I speak according to the 
common estimation—finds, in luring the red-finned 
roach or silvery dace, and in reading stories of their 
habits and capture, a pleasure which is possibly not 
less than that experienced by privileged seekers after 
lordly salmon and queenly trout in their own victories 
or tales of others’ triumphs? May it not be that 
the pleasure of those whose opportunities are restricted, 
and who have to take what they can get, is even more 
genuine and real than that of the rich man who can 
command expensive trout streams or salmon rivers ? 
I say nothing of the pursuit of monsters of the deep that 
tow you for hours on sea or lake, or jump into your boat 
and wrestle with you, and are quite likely to kill you 
by drowning or concussion of heavy blows unless you 
succeed in killing them first. These things are beyond 
my ken and in nowise by me desired. But your 
imagined comment has made me digress. 

Let us come back to my happy hunting ground ; 
and let me tell you that the perch I spoke of are of 
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goodly size. You may hope for some two-pounders, 
and more of a pound in weight. For eating give me 
the smaller ones of 4 lb. and ? lb. Have you tried 
that killing and delightful method of perch-fishing with 
what is known as drop-minnow tackle? This tackle 
is neat and easy to manage. It consists of a little 
elongated leaden weight with a piece of brass wire 
Tunning through it, the wire hooked at the lower end 


‘to hold fast in the bait and having a flight of hooks 


attached to the upper end—two triangles and one single 
hook one above another. The weight is pushed down 
into the minnow (dead, of course) through its mouth ; 
the flight of hooks is then turned back, and the single 
hook inserted near the tail of the bait. This hook should 
be pushed right through. The minnow then hangs 
head downwards, and is fished with a sink-and-draw 
Movement. You strike at once on feeling a fish. 
This tackle is used for trout in the North. I have had 
chub and moderate sized pike with it, as well as perch, 
and have found perch take it in very clear water. Pike 
often bite through the gut on seizing the bait, and so 
make themselves a nuisance. There is a special form 
of drop-tackle, mounted on wire or gimp, for pike- 
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fishing. That little trout stream, I told you, enters 
our river opposite my swim. Certain trout have left 
their appointed quarters and have got into the river 
itself, accustoming themselves to the taste of small 
fry. Thus they are unnaturally contemptuous of flies, 
especially of the fur and feather variety. May it not 
be, perchance, when the season comes round, that 
an occasional loafer of that interesting species may 
wonder what a minnow means by taking curious 
dives head downwards to the river’s bed, and may 
investigate; may think the minnow looking fresh 
and plump, and evidently in difficulties of some sort 
—water on the brain, or vertigo, or something else 
hindering escape, yet not affecting edible qualities ? 
It may so turn out. Let us dismiss the subject. 
Roach there are in my swim, and remarkably fine 
dace. In fact, this part of our river is noted for fine 
dace. They give great sport with the fly in summer. 
In winter, for both roach and dace, a worm on the 
bottom is the thing. Then, after a flood, you may 
find the perch, too, feeding at the bottom ; and I have 
had chub when tight-corking for roach. More than one 
pike up to 41b. has fallen a victim to the attractions 
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of a Maiden Dew, and has given no despicable sport 
on the roach tackle. In the summer the roach lie in 
shoals by the shadow of the bridge. I shall try them 
with a fly, or a gentle whipped out, when summer comes 
again, if all goes well; though it will be most awkward 
to throw a fly with the big tree and the bridge hemming 
one in, and the thick undergrowth of the spinney 
behind. Some sort of blow-line proceeding may do 
the trick. There are millions of May Flies here in the 
season. Doubtless those cannibal trout will not look 
at them. Besides, one wouldn’t, couldn’t descend to 
offering a live May Fly even to a cannibal! Not all 
the latter’s misdeeds would justify the insult offered 
in his person to the species. As to worms—well, 
postulate hot summer weather, clearest of water, 
finest of tackle, an upstream cast made under the 
difficult circumstances already sufficiently described, 
and the thing might be deemed lawful, or at least 
excusable. 

But it is growing late, and I must end, or there 
will be complaints of my somnolence when immediate 
response fails to greet the knocking at my bedroom 
door to-morrow. 
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DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I write to you 
of a day with winter roach. There was no doubt 
at all about the winter; but considerable uncertainty 
about the roach. Optimism, however, is ingrained 
in all true anglers, and partly accounts for their 
acknowledged charm of character. Only superior beings 
who will touch nothing but a fly-rod are much afflicted 
with despair. No wonder; for they give themselves 
no loophole of escape, and have no refuge when 
conditions are bad. What would the “ pry fly durist ” 
(as I heard it accidentally but aptly put) do on a day 
such as I am about to tell you of ? Now the general 
angler—I will not say “ coarse fisher,” and it is not all 
“bottom-fishing »—has many methods. which he can 
try, and many species of fish that he may pursue ; 
and if one thing won’t succeed, often another will. 
Just think; a mutual friend of ours, one of the high 
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nobility of the craft, says he will come down here and 
“instil some sporting instincts” into me! He had read 
one of these letters and drew unwarrantable conclusions. 
I will write him a letter soon, and prove to him that 
sport and sporting instincts are not the monopoly 
of his school. Nor you nor I would belittle the high 
artistic merit of the fly man. Have we not both 
ambitions to make ourselves worthy of his goodly 
company? But let it be admitted that there is art, 
fine art, in other branches of the fascinating sport 
of fishing. 

All this is just a preface to answering your question 
whether I have been “doing anything lately in the 
fishing line.” JI hope you did not intend this to be a 
pun. If you did, let me tell you that it is inept, 
feeble, halting. Pray spare me such in future. 

There has been little enough doing of late. For 
a month—that is, for nearly all this month of January, 
near the end of which I write—the river has been more 
or less in flood ; sometimes spreading itself far and wide 
over the meadows, nearly always bank high or brimming 
over, with illusive falls and promises to clear, but all 
the time with a yellow churning torrent sweeping 
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everything before it. On some days, very few, when 
a slight fall and thinning of the dense colour has 
encouraged me, I have taken a roach or two and an 
occasional perch from my favourite spot of which I 
wrote to you ; but of eddies and “ lay-byes ” there have 
usually been none visible: the greater has swallowed up 
the less, and a scouring rush of water has filled all the 
river bed from bank to bank. Such were the conditions 
for many days till last week, when a short spell of frost 
and fine weather came. Walking over our bridge on 
one of these fine mornings I noticed a quiet place, 
close under the bank, where a jutting prominence 
fended off the stream and quiet eddies curled gently 
round. The main current was also carried out towards 
the centre of the river by a swollen brook that runs in 
higher up. The water near the bank was quite shallow, 
from two to three feet only in depth; but it looked 
as if it might harbour a few roach, protected from 
the heavy stream farther out. To go home, fetch 
my ever-ready rod and a few worms and return to 
the bridge took not long. I must fish from the bridge, 
fourteen feet above the water, for to get down to 
the bank meant going a long way round, and I had 
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little time at my disposal. I put on strong tackle, as 
I must lift the fish, and a single small hook, “ Model 
Perfect” pattern. A few loose worms were dropped 
straight down from the end of the bridge above the 
quiet water, and my tackle, baited with a bright, 
translucent, knotless “Maiden Dew,” was gently lowered. 
I was swimming the worm close to the bottom and the 
float followed the eddying curls of the water. It 
was awkward holding the rod over a breast-high 
parapet. Soon the float goes down, reappears, and 
is away again, downwards and slantwise. With 
line taut from rod-tip to float the strike is made, 
and there follows not merely resistance, but a rush 
—the spirited rush of the game winter roach, who 
gives in by no means easily. I have hooked a big 
one, a “soler,” as I have heard Norfolk anglers say. 
I could never discover the derivation of the word. 
Now to test my tackle by lifting the fish—it is the 
only way. He has taken to the stream, and I keep 
him to the centre of the bridge, not to disturb my 
swim. I draw the rod back and raise the line by 
hand. Up he comes, a full pounder; there is a kick, 
a splash, and he is gone. It is unfortunate, but hardly 
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to be wondered at in the circumstances. Still, this will 
not do; so I change the hook for a larger one. Soon 
there is another bite, and this time the hook-hold is 
secure, and a startled fish finds himself hauled skywards 
—the wrong direction, I presume, for the fishes’ paradise. 
Now it is time for me to go; but I am glad to have 
discovered a place where in times of flood fishes do 
congregate. Before leaving I drop in a few more worms, 
with thoughts of the morrow. 

The morrow came, and many more morrows ; 
but my eddy was no more. Rain came, and the 
river was again a rushing torrent, with its boundaries 
extended far out into the fields on either side. But 
by yesterday the fury was diminished, and the little 
lay-bye was once more in fair trim. Yesterday I 
could not fish, being otherwise occupied; but I went 
and looked at the place, put in some ground-bait, 
and resolved that to-day should see me there. This 
morning, accordingly, though the day was unpromising, 
I announced after breakfast my intention of faring 
forth to the waterside, and requested provision for the 
inner man. Sir Walter Scott speaks somewhere of the 
“female wail.” Such, from the good soul who attends 
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upon my wants, greeted my announcement. “Ona day 
like this?” “You will catch your death of cold,” 
and so on. Obdurate, I demand preparation of hot 
coffee in a vacuum flask, sandwiches, and a snack 
at mid-morning before I start. There is no use in 
beginning early these winter days ; eleven of the clock 
will do. Now why is it that something always inter- 
venes to keep one back on these occasions ? Is it due 
to some pessimistic demon that would fain banish 
the optimism of anglers from the world where it surely 
works so much of good? I am hindered; the snack 
becomes an early lunch. It is one o’clock before I am 
ready to start—and then somebody wants a bit of 
fishing-line “to mend a type-writer.” It is the first 
time I have heard fishing-lines and type-writers con- 
nected. The line must be just so thick. Will a dressed 
line, I ask, or an undressed line do best,? What on 
earth do I mean by. an “undressed line” ? I explain, 
and hand over various specimens to be tried. Then I 
escape. The sun has shone for five minutes during the 
morning, which opened with a rhimy frost. As I set 
out, sleet is beginning to fall. But I remember the 
sunshine, and I will be optimistic. I think that the 
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rare strokes of extraordinary luck which visit the angler 
from time to time tend to establish him in this amiable 
virtue: certainly they lead him on. I remember my 
father coming home one day from fishing and telling us © 
a story of a companion who fished all that day un- 
successfully until evening, and then, half in fun and 
half in desperation, put all his bait, which was bread- 
paste, in one large lump on a big hook, cast out, and 
caught a large pike. An “angler’s tale,” perhaps, 
but the sort of thing that does unaccountably happen. 

General angling with float or ledger and invisible ~ 
bait always reminds me of the “ bran pies” that were — 
in vogue when we were children, and out of which 
one got such delightful surprises. But let no superior 
person say that this proves that “coarse fishing” 
is all chance—those things are the unusual, though. 
possible. Anyhow, I had not had the opportunity of 
any continuous fishing for more than a month, and was 
determined, whatever the weather, to have my day now. | 
It was cold and raw; but I was extra warmly clad for 
the occasion. I soon reached the scene of my hoped-for 
sport. Not from the bridge would I fish this time, but 
from the bank. This necessitated a scramble through 
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_ two hedges and a thicket, with much hitching up of 


my line and catching of my landing-net in thorns and 
twigs. You know I keep my rod and tackle put up, - 
being so near the river; it is on these occasions that 
one finds a disadvantage in the practice. At last I 
am through all obstacles, and after a final disentangle- 
ment make ready for action. 

The water is rather yellow, but not too high, and, 
to my mind, not unpromising. The eddy forms 
itself into three successive curls close to the bank, 
the edge of which, indeed, is submerged. I try a 
swim down, after putting in some loose ground-bait 
where I think it will be swept naturally round the curls. 
I had sunk some heavier stuff the day before, with a 
few big worms tucked in. I try five or six swims 
with no result, working the eddies carefully. Meanwhile 
the sleet has changed to snow. There is a big ancient 
box-tree in the hedge behind me; it will shelter me, 
but it is far back ; so I decide on real “ bottom-fishing ” 
—that is, tight-corking—which in any case is likely to 
pay best in the present state of the water. A little 
more lead eighteen inches or so above the hook, a 
corresponding alteration of the float, and all is ready. 
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No: I want a forked stick in which to rest my rod. 
This is quickly cut, and I settle my bait close in under 
the bank and myself on my basket under the box-tree 
to watch results. They come quickly. The float 
has scarcely settled down before it moves away, 
then dives out of sight, and a #-lb. roach is soon in the 
net. Six times the float disappears in the course of 
half an hour, and a 1-lb. roach is among the number 
taken. The heaviest fish hooked gets away, and I will 
not speculate on its weight. It bent my rod-top 
considerably more than did the pounder. All these 
fish were wonderfully game and fought well, making 
brave efforts especially to get in under the bank 
amongst the débris of old rushes and other vegetation. 

By this time it is snowing fast, in big solid flakes, 
and I and my rod are white as the fields around. 
My shelter is not much good to me, for I have to 
run out of it every time I get a bite. But now some- 
thing happens that is worse than snow: there is a 
sudden increase in the volume and yellowness of the 
water, and the quiet succession of eddies along my bit 
of bank is thoroughly disorganised. I put on a larger 
float and heavier lead, for the float I was using, swayed 
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by the stronger current, had been making illusory dives 
and momentarily deceptive movements of various kinds. 
After this change one more fish comes to bank; but 
things are getting decidedly unpleasant. The snow 
falls so thickly and such a steam of breath arises from 
my nostrils as to make it difficult to see the float. 
Prudence says “‘ give up” ; but the angler’s reluctance 
to do this is inveterate and ineradicable, and ‘‘ One 
more bait” is the word. So down goes another worm, 
“‘ positively the very last.” I think now I will finish 
the hot coffee in my flask ; it has kept the cold out well. 
While I am pouring it out a quick “ double knock” 
comes at the rod-top. I had left slack line out near the 
reel in view of this emergency, but it is caught in some- 
thing ; the rod is violently jerked, and by the time I 
am there it is too late to strike properly, and I prick, 
but do not hook the fish. This,-plus the weather, 
decides me to go home. 

While I was packing up I heard a violent and 
angry cawing, and saw a hawk with a rook in its 
talons flying hotly pursued, by relatives, no doubt, 
of its victim. The hawk crossed the stream and 
the rooks gave up the pursuit and made off, the captor 
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beginning his meal there and then right opposite me. 
I walked home, thinking of “ Nature red in tooth and 
claw,” and reflecting on the ferociousness of birds and 
beasts of prey, when it suddenly occurred to me to 
ask, “ What of yourself and those poor fish ?” But then, 
I knock them on the head ; I don’t tear them to pieces 
on the bank, and eat them raw and living. 

I did not let anyone know exactly at what hour 
I got in. Folks have a way of remarking, “Ah! 
I thought you wouldn’t be able to stand it”; or asking, 
“Well! Weather too much for you ? ” or other awkward 
questions. At tea-time they found me comfortably 
smoking by a good fire—dry, and warm, and happy. 

May you always be happy: it might not be kind 
to wish you always warm, much less always dry. 


P.S.—I find the belief still survives in these parts 
that herons have an oil in their legs of which the scent 
attracts the fish. I was also told to watch herons to 
see where they fish in flood-time, and so learn where 
the fish get to. . 
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DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I was very 
pleased to receive your letter, giving me the hope 
that I may welcome you here at the end of the week 
for one or two days’ fishing before the grim fifteenth 
of March puts an end to general angling. That date 
always appears to me to move more and more swiftly 
as it gets nearer. I believe it follows the laws of a 
falling body in regard to increase of velocity ; and at 
last it is upon us with a crash, like the fall of an aerial 
torpedo or the knife of the guillotine. You will have 
a warm welcome from myself when you come, but I 
cannot promise the same on the part of the river. 
Indeed, I doubt whether you will be able to fish at all. 
Anyhow, we can talk fishing. - It is raining hard again, 
and I expect another flood in the course of the next 
few hours. The water, it seems to me, rises with 
extraordinary rapidity here; extraordinary, that is, 
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for such flat country. I suppose it is because there 
is little control of the flow, or very irregular control, 
millers following their own sweet will in regard to 
holding up or letting down water. Frequently it gets 
beyond them altogether. I think we have had seven 
or eight floods since Christmas. On the other hand, 
in the early autumn when there had been rain and 
the water should have been rising and getting into 
condition for deep fishing, the river was kept shallow 
by the action of some men in charge of the sluices at 
a place where the canal and the river part company — 
after following the same channel for a mile orso. They — 
ran all the water that came from above into the canal, — 
leaving us high and dry. That, at any rate, was the 
explanation given me by one of our men here. I 
was about to take steps, if possible, to get this altered, 
when Nature settled the difficulty by pouring down from — 
the heavens enough to satisfy everybody. Did I tell — 
you how I nearly came to grief in a sudden flood at © 
the beginning of last year? I had heard of such things 
in Australia and America, but I did not know that — 
they happened in the flat Midlands of England. Heavy ; 
snow, lying for several days of frost, a sudden leap — 
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upwards of temperature by several degrees in one 
afternoon, and the result was that walking into the 
little town of M on a hard road, I found myself, 
on the return journey after dark, wading up to my 
middle in icy cold water that flowed across the highway 
with considerable strength of current. The road was 
overflowed in this manner for a matter of fifty yards 
of length in two places. Not pleasant—feeling your 
way step by step with an umbrella, in pitch darkness, 
and knowing that there were deep ditches on either side ! 
Life, you see, is sometimes not without excitement 
and adventure even in this remote and quiet place. 

The end of the general angling season here has been 
sad this year, as I suppose it has been in most places. 
Yesterday I got one perch out of a turbid muddy eddy, 
and ate him for breakfast this morning. I didn’t 
enjoy him much, for I kept thinking of the colour of 
the water out of which he came. It was imagination, 
for he did not really taste of the mud. But day has 
followed day, and every day one has hoped that the 
water would fine down and give the sport that comes 
after a flood, and then disappointment has come from 
renewed rainfall and a fresh rise. At this moment, 
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as I look out of my window at the meadows, the water 
is visibly extending over them. To-morrow I have an 
engagement with a local expert to visit the lakes in 
a big park belonging to a nobleman in the vicinity, 
where are pike of unbelievable size and ferocity ; 
but if it rain as now it raineth—why, I shan’t go. 
The lakes may not be affected much by rising water, 
but they are eight miles distant, and I don’t like 
spending a whole wet day in the open air so far from 
home. If it is fine I may have something really 
remarkable to write to you about. I know a vast 
stuffed specimen of a pike in a shop window at M 
which came out of one of those same lakes. All this, 
however, is not a bit what I took up my pen to tell 
you. You asked me some time ago how long I had 
been a fisherman and how I came to be so fond of the 
sport. Isimply can’t tell you when I first “ commenced 
angler.” I don’t remember. I think I had adopted 
the bifurcated nether garment that becomes the one 
ambition of youths about the age of four years. But 
truly I am not sure. I recollect regretting on one 
occasion the ease with which a certain braided skirt 
—a very short one—could be raised and got well out 
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of the way for the purposes of paternal castigation. 
It is fixed in my mind that a fishing-rod, or line, or 
hook, or something connected with fishing entered 
into the question which was decided in my disfavour. 
Probably, as many times after, I had been interfering 
with my father’s fishing gear, of which he took great 
care. I surely had not actually fished at that age. 
Since that time—tong since, I have acquired something 
of a reputation for making the best of things, and 
supplying by imagination what is wanting in reality ; 
and, had I been a little more sophisticated at four 
years of age, it would have been quite in my manner 
to have translated the skirt into a kilt. But I knew 
nothing then of kilts, any more than of kelts. If 
I do not remember when I began fishing I do recall 
most clearly the catching of my first fish. I remember 
the species, too; it was what we boys on the Upper 
Thames used to call a “ tailor-blay ”—or is it “ bley” ? 
That means, of course, a bleak. I had a great notion 
even then that freshwater fish could be made good 
eating if properly cooked, and no sooner was the fish 
landed (whisked high in the air over my head) than I 
proceeded to put my theories to the test of practice 
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by rushing home, sticking it just as it was, inside and 
all, on a fork, toasting it briefly at the kitchen fire, 
and devouring it in about three bites, punctuated 
by dabs into a salt-cellar. It tasted bitter. I can 
taste it now. 

How well I remember that charming spot on the 
Upper Thames where this incident took place! There 
is a cliff with the water lapping at its foot, giving a yard 
or so of standing-ground. Here it was that the fish 
was caught, and the arc which it described on leaving — 
the water ended with a sounding smack on the cliff 
wall behind me. On that cliff is a little church, and in 
later years I read how there had been a great defence 
against Danes of a manor house that once stood, as I 
judged, on the very spot where stands now the house 
in which we were living that happy summer. There 
is a noble bridge, and in those days a toll-keeper 
demanded pennies for crossing. The river takes, too, a 
grand sweep beneath great trees, and there is an island, 
willow-clad, and sending skyward tall poplars—if I 
remember rightly. This island was an ideal haunt of 
Red Indians, who hunted, fished, camped thereon, 
and shot their light birch-bark canoes (Thames “ tubs,” 
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four-sculled, with ample seat in the stern for portly 
matrons, aunts, and such-like) athwart the silver 
stream from its leafy creeks. Once the Indians (this 
was in later days) went out without any aunts, laden 
with provisions, towels for bathing, and no fishing gear. 
It was to be a long steady voyaging “as far as we could 
get.” A tow-rope and mast formed part of our equip- 
ment. I need not tell you, accomplished waterman, 
how fatal a thing it is to catch hold of a towing-mast 
when walking the deck. We did—that is, someone 
did—and the boat turned gently upside down. We 
could all swim—it was deep—but the provisions were 
spoiled, the towels soaked, and the only thing to do 
was to undress in the sun, spread our garments, and 
run about till we and they were dry. Then home, 
crest-fallen, and the day ended with fishing. My dear 
mother (long may she live) had an absolute trust either 
in Providence, or in my discretion, or in both; for she 
let me go freely in holiday time far along the banks of 
Thames, with rod and tackle, provender and bait. 
The bait in those days was nearly always bread-paste, 
in good quantity ; rarely worms. I learned the virtue 
_ of worms in this way : somehow my lunch disappeared 
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by about eleven o’clock, and pangs of hunger later 
could be allayed only by devouring the bread-bait. 
I was only about ten, then; so find excuse in your 
mind. This meant grubbing about in the bank for 
worms. Thus, also, I got to know that caterpillars, 
grasshoppers, and other living things would attract fish, 
and I grew out of the pure bread stage. Also I caught 
fish, though, like Hiawatha, not always the ones I 
wanted. 

There was a bridge from which I could see swimming 
in clearest water great monsters—chub, I think, which 
didn’t seem to mind me one bit. They broke all the 
rules of chub timidity and shyness. I put all kinds 
of bait right in front of their noses, and they would 
flick a tail and move lazily a little way along the bridge, 
to be followed by me, heart in mouth and trembling 
with excitement. They surely knew I was only a 
little boy. I used to dream of those fish. 

I once set up a tackle-making shop. A friendly 
lady in a real tackle-shop gave me a huge mass of gut 
all tangled up, and I bought some bare hooks, untwisted 
the gut with infinite labour, and set to work binding 
the hooks on. These I sold at a price that undercut 
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the market flagrantly, till it was discovered that fish 
went off with bare hooks in their jaws, leaving solitary 
and denuded gut-links in the possession of my disgusted 
customers. I went bankrupt, and suffered physically, 
as well as mentally; for the bigger purchasers of my 
goods—hbigger, that is, in body—revenged themselves 
upon my vile corpus. 

I also tied flies, the feather dusters of the house 
supplying the material. In those days such little 
feather brushes were much in vogue, and were dyed 
all kinds of bright colours. I studied the plates for 
fly-tying in “Ephemera’s” edition of The Compleat 
Angler, a book I devoured, and every page and picture 
of which I still love, for it was my first introduction 
to Walton and to angling literature. A look at it now 
is enough to bring back a crowd of happy memories. 
I always used to wonder, and do still, what those 
floppy-looking fish in the frontispiece, lying at the side’ 
of dear old Izaak, are meant for ; especially the under- 
neath one, with a fat head and squinting eyes. Perhaps 
it’s a rock. Also I remember thinking, with regard 
to the curious reel on Izaak’s rod (he didn’t use one, 
did he ?), that he must have raided his wife’s work- 
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basket for it. It certainly held thread once. One 
of my home-made flies once rose a fish, but failed to 
hold him. I dropped fly-fishing after one or two tries, 
and have only recently essayed it again. But general 
angling I never gave up, except when compelled 
by circumstances or occupation. There were such — 
compulsory intervals, sometimes of years; but the 
enthusiasm never died, and grows as I get older. I 
have done more fishing and learnt more about fishing 
in the last ten years than in all the time before, though 
that was not empty either of doing or of learning. The 
grand time of my youth came when my father got too 
busy to go fishing and became indifferent to my raids 
on his rods and tackle, which were kept in a place that 
the contemporary cat selected as convenient for having 
kittens in. 

Of big triumphs in those days of youth I remember 
none; but I generally caught some fish, and often 
notafew. A 4-lb. perch ora 3-lb. roach gave breathless 
delight. Quantity was thought more of than size. 
One night, following upon a day’s fishing on my part, 
we were disturbed by a strange grating, scratching 
noise in the back premises that suggested burglars. 
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On investigation the cat was found clawing through 
the air-hole at the top of my creel of fish, and dragging 
it about in her efforts to get them out. She did not 
succeed in extracting much nourishment, but she tore 
most of the fish to pieces. 

I must stop. Those were happy days; but in the 
matter of my own personal experiences in fishing, 
I am not a Jaudator temporis acti. It can be said of 
me, as the clergyman said to the schoolmistress to 
encourage her, “You certainly improve as you get 
better.” I have caught more and better fish as time 
has gone on. May it always be so, literally and 
metaphorically, with thee and with me. 
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An Enjoyable Afternoon (I) 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I don’t think I 
like pike-fishing; wherein (at the present moment) 
I differ from you. At the best it is a rough business, 
and at the worst it is capable, I find, of giving one a 
sense of shamed humiliation. When you have landed 
the ugly brutes they aren’t much use. Try to eat 
them, and the best part of your meal-time is taken up > 
with pulling hair-like and complicated bones out of 
your teeth. Then there is the unwieldy rod—unwieldy 
compared with the delicate instrument used for roach 
and perch, to say nothing of fly-rods; there are the 
coarse tackle, the wire, and steel, and hooks like 
grapnels, strong enough to fish out a drowned man. 
Certainly it ’s “no class,” if I may venture to use such 
a colloquialism in writing to a littévateur like your 
artistically fastidious self. I find it (this evening) 
difficult to reconcile your artistry with your enthusiasm 
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for dragging great, slow, quick-beaten pike out of rivers, 
with lines that would very soon be ship’s cables if they 
had any principle of growth in them. 

_ I never did pretend to be a pike-fisher : you know 
that; even though when we went out pike-fishing 
together here last winter my only big fish of the morning 
did beat your only big fish by a good two pounds and 
a quarter. You had been telling someone before we 
started that I was not a pike-fisher and you were. I 
triumphed over you then, but I grant it now. After 
what has happened this day I begin to doubt whether 
I am any sort of a fisher. 

Why did they issue that alluring permission to go 
on pike-fishing again this year after the fifteenth 
of March ?* But for that I should not have the sorry 
tale to tell you for which I claim your sympathy: 
I did not mean to avail myself of the extension of time ; 
but you know what is the call of the river. There is 
nothing else to do just now. All decent-minded 
trout, I should think, are wisely hibernating. Perch 
will take a worm or minnow readily enough, but you 
mustn’t take them. What is one to do? Then our 
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water is too full of pike: they want killing; and 
spawning-time is not yet. So I set out this afternoon 
with a good conscience to kill pike. 

I took a new pike-rod, never used, which I bought 
some months ago; a smallish, genteel-looking weapon, 
as artistic or as little un-artistic as a pike-rod can be 
made to look. I had thoughts when I bought it of 
trying to make pike-fishing at least a distant relation 
to fine art, with salmon-gut for trace, a single hook 
for live-bait, and so on. I was disappointed the other 
day in regard to the visit to those big lakes I told you 
of; the weather was not “ permitting.” I had ready 
for that trip some tackle suited to monsters, and this 
I used—or misused—to-day. Ill-luck of the grossest 
kind pursued me from the beginning to the end. I had 
six lively baits that I had been saving up; and the 
trouble began with the bait-can, which I sunk in the 
water, most unwisely, where I was going to fish. I 
said that with this the trouble began: I should have 
said, rather, that with it the preparation for trouble 
began. I fixed a roach on snap-tackle, the tackle being 
mounted on gimp, which I really know better than to 
trust. I threw out, let my float go a little way down ~ 
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stream, put down my rod to light my pipe, and when I 
looked up in the midst of this operation the float was 
gone, and line swiftly moving out. It is the rule, is it 
not, to strike quickly with snap-tackle ? Idid. I gave 
a good “hit.” My pipe, in the meantime, had fallen 
and buried itself in mud. My fish was hooked, but 
only slightly, just at the edge of the jaw: I could see 
that when I got his head up. He gave me fairly good 
play, and weighed, I judge, about seven pounds. Had 
the hold been firm I could have drawn him in hand over 
hand—an expression I use metaphorically, of course. 
I would not say such a barbarous thing with literal 
meaning to a born and bred pike-fisher. However, 
my fish soon gave in, and I reached for the gaff. The 
little guard protecting the point was still screwed on, 
for the first run had come so quickly that I had not 
had time to unscrew it. Nay, that is no excuse. Nets 
should be ready, and gaffs all in order before the first 
cast in all cases. I was foolishly and unusually excited 
and nervous because of this contvetemps, and my stroke 
with the gaff was ill-aimed and undecided. I pierced 
the pike’s gill, and drew him up the muddy, sloping 
bank. At that moment the wind which has been raging 
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here for the last twenty-four hours with true March 
wildness increased suddenly ten-fold, slapping down 
a perfect volley of hailstones. The gimp broke, the i 
pike gave a kick and freed himself from the gaff and 
began “slithering” down towards the water. There 
were many things I might have done, and two or three 
that I ought to have done. I might have gaffed the 
fish again securely ; I certainly ought to have laid down 
my rod instead of holding on to it as if I thought it 
the only thing to prevent the truly awful gale from 
blowing me away. Foolishly I tried to grab the fish 
with my left hand; a most futile proceeding, as I 
could not possibly grasp him with one hand only. I 
did get between the fish and the water, sliding 
dangerously myself down the slope, and tried to kick 
him upwards. Common sense, if I had retained any, 
would have suggested throwing him up with both hands. 
But I would stick to that silly rod. The pike glided off 
my foot, and I couldn’t kick with both at once, with the 
result that he slipped between my legs into the water. 
Even then I believe a sudden dab that I made with the 
gaff might have got him had not the bait-can been in 
the way. I hit that instead, and the fish was gone. 
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My hat was off, my hand bleeding from contact with 
I know not what, the ground trodden in every direction 
as if a murder had been committed with strong physical 
resistance from the victim, and I felt—well, foolish ; 
and that is a mild word for how I felt. 

But this was not the end. As things began, so they 

wenton. There were, indeed, no more frantic struggles ; 
but I am not going to tell you how many pike I hooked, 
or partially hooked, and lost. They were small, and 
hardly worth catching, but I could have fed the house- 
holdhadIlandedthem. They just came off the hooks ; 
that was all. 

The amusement finished with my last bait flying 
into the air as I cast it out. Then I went home. 

What was it? Certainly I muddled, and was too 
excited and cross to be careful. Did the fates think 
to punish me for fishing after the fifteenth? If so, 
they thought a thought that was wickedly effective. 
I had not a good kind of snap; my rod was, I think, 
too lissom for the work of drivingin the hooks. Perhaps 
I didn’t strike properly. I hit hard, and some say the 
strike should be a kind of draw, though I am not 
disposed to believe this. I must get some of those 
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snaps with a triangle hanging down on each side of 
the bait, and next time I shall use my old pike-rod. 
Yes, there is going to be a “next time,” in spite 


of what I said at the beginning of this letter. I have — 


caught pike, though I am not devoted to that sport ; 
and I am not going to be beaten, nor rest under the ~ 


imputation (in my inner consciousness) of being so - 
incompetent as you would have thought me had you : 


been with me to-day. 


I am glad you were not; yet it is a relief to tell — 


you all about it. I shall try again, and prove to 


you and to myself that my misfortunes were, after — 


all, partly due to ill-luck. Otherwise, may I no longer 
deserve the name of a Brother of the Angle. 
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A Whit-Monday 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—Never, so long as 
I live, shall I forget last Whit-Monday. On that day 
I caught my first trout fly-fishing, and was, I shall 
always believe, in peril either of life or limb. It was 
thus: I took up fly-fishing, as you know, last year, 
in this late middle period of my life, because I found 
when I came to live in this place that there were trout 
about, and I wanted to be proper and orthodox. One 
beauty, you may remember, had fallen to a vulgar 
worm when I was perch-fishing, and that decided me 
to wield the fly-rod. The catching of this Whit- 
Monday trout with a fly was really a comic business ; 
and the adventure that befell me later in the day would 
doubtless have been still more comic—to an onlooker, 
had one been there. 

I had been told by a bright country boy who was 
fishing near me one day that there were “ hundreds ” 
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of trout at a village not far away, where they could — 
be seen in a certain stretch of water lying in shoals at 
the surface. This didn’t sound likely; but I thought 
I would go and see. So I set off early on the Bank ~ 
Holiday to explore. The water belonged to a man with ~ 
a most uncommon name, one of those names you never — 
can remember accurately, and are sure to get wrong, 
to the immense annoyance of the owner should you 
pronounce your distorted version in his hearing. I knew — 
that I was not certain of the name, so before inter- © 
viewing the master of both name and fishing, I elicited — 
information as to the right pronunciation of his 
puzzling appellation and the exact location of his fishery. — 
I went, I saw, I talked, and I conquered. I might fish 
occasionally ; I must use the fly only; I must kill 
nothing under 21b.; especially to fish on Sunday was — 
anathema. It all sounded grand and professional, — 
and I felt that really I was rising at last to the ranks of 
the aristocracy of angling. 

Soon I found myself in a field with some cows, which 
I didn’t mind then. The local brook flowed very slowly 
past the meadow, being dammed up at one end, where 
there was a bridge and a sort of narrow artificial | 
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gully under it for the outflow. This end of the stretch 
of water was overhung by trees and bushes on both 
sides, “ And there,” said Mr. X., “ were the trout.” 

Shoals of dace, not trout, swam in the open water 
higher up the stream, and no doubt they were the 
boy’s “trout” to be seen “in hundreds.” 

The casting was very difficult for a novice; for 
one had to shoot the fly in under a regular tunnel 
of leafy branches to get to the alleged haunt of the 
trout. The water was muddy and discoloured, and a 
number of ducks disported themselves just above my 
position, with quackings, dives, and much shaking of 
wings. Frequently they wanted to pass me, and were 
obviously annoyed at my presence. To get my flies 
where I wanted them, I had to throw with a sideways 
horizontal cast from left to right; and if I pitched 
them far into the tunnel, as I have called it, I could 
no longer see where they alighted, and could only watch 
my line. All this, you will agree, was not very simple 
for a beginner, as I have implied before ; nor did athletic 
preliminary performances carried out for some hours 
on a lawn (as advised by fishing authors) prove effective 
preparation for my task. I fished the flies wet, three 
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on the cast, and I cannot tell you with certainty now 
what they were, or how I varied them. All I remember 
is that the one which caught the trout was a dropper, 
and something black and spidery. The excitements 
of that day put details out of my head. 

Having put up my rod, and attached the first 
cast (first of many), I began, bravely enough, but feeling 
glad that there was no one there to see. I cast, and 
swished, and perspired, and made horrid waves in 
the water, and watched my line anxiously. It gave no 
encouraging jerks, nor took on that pleasing appearance 
of becoming suddenly alive which indicates something 
alive, at any rate, at the end of it. I got caught in bushes, 
and broken up; and my cast evinced an incorrigible 
inclination to wind itself round my rod-top. The well- — 
known shocking check at the forward cast told me when 
I had hooked turf or neighbouring vegetation behind 
me. One of those remarkable instances of the chance 
retrieving of tackle, for which you say I am famous, ~ 
occurred when I got hung up for the second time in a 
particular bush across the stream that exercised a fatal 
attraction for my flies all day. Tugging, I brought — 
away a cast I had left there earlier, the hook of my tail 
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fly hitching itself neatly within one on the derelict 
cast. And all the time I saw not a trout (no wonder), 
nor felt one! Don’t jeer at me, you, with your grand 
Scotch Loch experiences of last summer. Remember, 
this was my very first trial of fly-fishing ; and remember, 
too, your own patent deficiencies, and the various 
things you confessed your highly, and doubtless justly 
scornful gillie said to you. 

_ After I had gone on like this for some time I heard, 
coming from the direction of the bridge, which was out 
of my sight, a noise as of someone paddling with bare 
feet, and a splashing and slapping as if that person were 
washing something in the brook. Thereafter a most 
disgusting and execrable stench assailed my nostrils. 
I investigated, and found a country woman rinsing and 
cleaning old bits of matted sheep’s wool gathered from 
brambles and hedges—a measure of war economy on 
the part of her employer, she said. Why the stuff was 
so excessively malodorous I know not. It was too 
much for me, and drove me farther upstream to the 
dace. I gave up thoughts of trout, and tried the 
humbler fish. They were sportively shy, but to my 
delight I caught half a dozen by crouching behind 
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a low thorn-bush and waiting for the shoals as they 
hurried up and down. Of course, I missed many 
more than I caught, but I found that I could catch 
fish with a fly. The dace, as it was the close season, 
I had to return ; but I could not resist trying them. 

Presently, lunch became a pressing necessity. I 
did not tell you that a barbed wire fence ran close 
along the edge of the stream—to protect the trout, 
I suppose, from the cows. I leant my rod across this 
wire, leaving the flies in the water, and went to get my 
lunch-basket. Returning, I saw the top of my rod 
give a sharp jerk. I seized and lifted it, and “ Loan 
Bold,” as the little girl said in Punch, I was into some- 
thing that certainly was not a dace. I had a quite 
exciting tussle, my rod being a small brook rod, 
and the cast presumptuously fine for a beginner. Soon 
I brought my fish to the surface—a pretty trout, 
which the landing net quickly made my very own. 
But did he weigh the regulation three-quarters? I 
don’t know; I wouldn’t weigh him, though I had my 
spring-balance with me. 

I determined to throw myself on the generosity of 
Mr. X. He surely would not expect me to sacrifice the 
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very first trout I had ever caught on a fly, or perhaps 
I should say, that had caught itself with some in- 
considerable assistance from me. I hurried over my 
lunch, and tried again with renewed hopes. They were 
disappointed. No more trout came to hook themselves, 
but I was sufficiently happy. 

I had an engagement at tea-time, so was forced 
to leave about four o’clock. I saw Mr. X., and told him 
what I had done. He very good-naturedly accepted 
my plea, and did not even ask to see the fish. Iam sure 
it was very little, if at all, under the proper weight. 
I stung my hands unmercifully gathering nettles on 
which to lay it in my creel. Nettles, I had read, are 
the orthodox bed for “speckled beauties.” I went off 
very joyously, past the cows, through the gate, and 


homeward. 
“Why so much about cows ?” you ask. “This is 


the third time you have talked about cows.” 

Ah! hear the sequel. 

My engagement kept, my tea over, forth I went 
again, armed for further conquests. The same brook 
that saw my shady performance of the morning runs 
through the landscape which spreads itself in apparent 
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pastoral innocence in front of our house and grounds. 
To get to the brook by a short cut one must wade a 
little weir over our river and walk across a wide meadow. 
There is a nice pool at the farther side with a little fall 
at the head, and trout there, as I knew. I have already 
told you that this little paradise is closed to me now. 
It had its intrusive demons, as you shall hear. A herd 
of twenty or thirty bullocks, with three horses, occupied 
the field. Past these I went, unapprehensive, and 
whipped brook and pool till dusk. Only the approach © 
of night made me desist. I saw no fish, but the 
memory of the morning’s trout was with me, and I felt 
I had made a beginning—modest, but still, a beginning. 
As I came away, occupied with these thoughts, I nearly 
walked into the three horses. I was waving my rod 
about at the time, making imaginary casts. The horses 
took alarm, stampeded, and rushed into the herd of 
bullocks, which were lying down. These showed 
signs of excitement, rose to their feet, and began to 
advance towards me. I had never been afraid of cattle, 
and was not alarmed then ; but not wishing to impede 
their movements I turned away to make a slight detour 
that would take me round instead of through the herd. 
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They turned too, and followed me, led by the horses. 
I faced them, and intimated in the usual manner my 
desire that they should remain stationary. They did— 
till I resumed my march, when they came on again. 
Again I made known my wish to dispense with their 
attendance. 

Three times we—I and the bullocks — went 
through this performance, the horses finally taking 
up a position in the rear. But the fourth time the 
herd varied the game by breaking into a gallop and 
coming straight at me. Something seemed to tell 
me I had best retire, and I ran, followed by the 
pertinacious beasts. The faster I ran the harder they 
galloped. I made for the brook, holding my rod high, 
for, bullocks or no bullocks, I did not mean to have 
it damaged. My creel bumped against my ribs, my 
landing net trailed from my left hand. I meant to lose 
neither property nor life. I reached the brook and 
plunged in, and the hot breath of the snorting leaders 
of the herd blew upon my neck as I leapt. 

‘It was now dark, and I had to go a full mile round 
to get home, losing myself on the way in a spinney 
thick with brushwood and man-high stinging-nettles. 
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I arrived at last, wet to the middle, late, wearied, 
three-quarters angry and one-quarter amused. 

Mr. H. T. Sheringham, in his delightful book An 
Open Creel, intimates that Welsh cattle are dangerous, 
and will run at you on sight. But he says that in the 
south “cows in a water-meadow are but agricultural 
commonplaces ; bullocks are pieces of scenery as placid 
as willow trees. Even bulls are objects of respect rather 
than awe.” I wish I could recover my assurance that 
this is always true. I have suffered from an exception 
to the rule. Granting, even, that those bullocks meant 
no mischief and were merely curious, the prospect 
of a whole herd of them exercising their curiosity in 
a marked and excited manner all round me was, I 
judge, a good motive for getting away. Unfortunately, 
disillusioned confidence does. not quickly return; and 
though I am determined to get over the scare, I still 
feel uncomfortable when cattle are in a field where I 
happen to be fishing. I met a large bull not long ago 
in a rick-yard, on my way toa mill-pool. His mistress, 
a lady farmer, was near by. I consulted her as to his 
disposition. “Oh, he’s like a lamb,” she said, “I 
never saw him even run.” She didn’t imply that he 
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skipped, and I was reassured. “But,” she added, 
“you never know with those creatures, they are very 
uncertain ”—which lowered my rising confidence at 
once. 

Come and let us roam these meads together. In 
your genial company I shall regain my belief in the 
simple agricultural nature of our Midland cattle, be 
they cows or bullocks, heifers or soft-eyed oxen. 
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DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—Does it ever 
happen, I wonder, to the great fishers, the experts and 
high exponents of the craft, who write books to tell us 
how to do it—does it ever happen to them to have a 
day of unmitigated and culpable failure; not a mere 
blank day, which may happen to anyone, but a blank ~ 
day for which blundering, or carelessness, or inefficiency 
are to blame? It would be a consolation, of a kind, 
to know that the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, even with the qualification “now and then,” 
or “sometimes but seldom.” Such a day J have just 
had, with added circumstances of shame and misery. 
A few days ago I was fishing the noted roach-hole 
here, the one where you discovered that bream, too, 
pay visits, when an engaging child of about ten years 
of age, with a melodious voice, a fascinating face, and 
a slow sententious way of speaking, inquired whether 
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I had “caught any.”’ I showed, with satisfaction, five 
large roach, which I begged the child, with a larger 
and less talkative companion, to share between them. 
While this infant prattled to me of fish and fishing, 
insinuating, not unskilfully, that a few spare hooks 
of suitable size for fish below the weight and measure- 
ment of whales would be a boon (the hook he had being 
truly monstrous), I caught a few more, and established 
in the youngster’s opinion a reputation as a fisher of 
great and admirable parts. He had a big brother, 
he said, aged seventeen, in business, soon to take a 
holiday, and intending to fish in these waters. I gave 
some of my hooks, and the two boys “slung” theirs. 
To-day I went to fish in the same place, and the child 
was there, with his big brother, a bright youth, also of 
engaging manners, but quicker of speech and action. 
He had a string of some dozen fish, and I saw, by the 
way in which he struck a roach, that he was not inept 
at the game. 

On my arrival he politely insisted on giving up 
his place to me, and sat down with his small brother 
to watch me fish. Now I always feel nervous when 
anyone watches me of set purpose like that when 
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I am fishing. On this occasion I had specimens of 
every one of the fifteen different kinds of roach bites 
that there are, and I missed them every time. I could 
not “hit” a fish. I never felt more ashamed of myself, 
and weakly protested that it was quite unusual for me 
to miss fish like that. “Oh, everyone misses them 
sometimes,” quoth the youth comfortingly; but 1 
was not comforted. Presently I did catch a six-inch - 
roach, with as much flurry as if it had been my first 
salmon. Then I began missing again, and the thing 
became uninteresting to my audience, who removed 
themselves to look for fresh streams and waters new. 

I had a faint hope that I might succeed better 
after they had gone, and that returning perchance 
by the same way the young anglers might see some 
results of my endeavours ; some proofs that I was not 
so unskilled as I justly must have seemed to them. 
Alas! my hope was vain. I moved to the shallower 
weedy water by the bridge where the dace sport, 
and where three evenings ago I chanced upon a lovely 
trout of a pound and a quarter, who took the bait I 
meant for dace and came to the net with protests and 
resistance most vigorous. Here was a repetition of 
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my futilities of the roach-hole: bite after bite, strike 
after strike, miss after miss, and one tiny gudgeon was 
all that I hooked. In murderous mind I fixed him 
to a hook, sought the deep water again in hope of a 
perch, and cast him out. He came off the hook 
promptly, which was the best thing he could do from 
is point of view. “My sainted aunt!” was the 
expression that rose to my lips, though it was not the 
one that I had in my mind. My thoughts, like the 
gudgeon by that time, were too deep for tears. That 
fearful feeling of despair began to creep over me; 
the feeling that whatever I did, it would be useless: 
the feeling that after all I can’t really fish; that all 
fish I ever caught hitherto were caught by pure fluking ; 
that I couldn’t hold a candle to that seventeen-year-old 
boy, especially in roach fishing. And talking of roach 
fishing, though in my time I have caught hundreds of 
roach—more than of any other fish, I must confess 
that I cannot and never could get into the way of 
striking, as the books say the real roach experts say 
we ought to, at the slightest wiggle or waggle or dip, 
or shake or stoppage or slant, or mere sign of inclination 
to do any of these things on the part of the float. 
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And, tell it not in Gath, I don’t quite believe in all that. 
I generally find that when I miss a roach, I get him or 
one like him next time by giving a bit longer, even 
with paste. But this is rank heresy, and who am 
I, with to-day’s culpable failure to my discredit, to 
give opinions on roach fishing, or to venture upon ‘ 
criticism of those who know ? I thought these thoughts _ 
while I was resuming my attempts upon the elusive — 
roach that had been so successfully stealing the bait 
off my hook, and I tried quick striking, and waiting ~ 
till the float went well under, and not a fish did I even © 
prick. I should like to think those fish were doing 
something equivalent to a short rise at a fly, which 
must be such a comfort to fly-fishers—as an excuse to. 
fall back upon, I mean. To continue the tale of my 
misfortunes (you may interpret “tale” as either | 
“story” or “enumeration,” whichever you please), 
it now began to rain. 
I had decided that it would not rain this evening, - 
so I took no raincoat. I sought shelter under the | 
bridge, and forlornly cast a worm into the shallow 
water there. It was “no go.” Then the rain stopped, j 
and I moved to that little pool where the floodgates — 
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are and the stream coming in at one corner makes a 
circular eddy. A month ago I was badly beaten here 
by a large chub. My tackle was too fine, and I dared 
not put the pressure on him that would have kept him 
out of some floating weeds. I got my net, on that 
occasion, under the weeds, and landed them successfully, 
but not the fish, which had been in the middle of them. 
I thought now that he might have forgotten the 
circumstances of our former encounter, and might be 
tempted to try again. I made a bunch of small 
lively worms, such as I have known a-chub to take 
before, and I swam my float round the eddy. No 
result. I tried a little deeper, the float got into the 
still water in the middle of the pool, and I laid down 
my rod to fill my pipe. When the pipe was half full, 
and my tobacco pouch, of course, open, down went 
the float, with no bobbing or trembling, but straight 
down and well out of sight. I dropped pipe and pouch, 
seized the rod, wound in a bit of slack, and struck. 
This time I landed one worm, torn and ragged, the top 
one of the bunch. Again I spoke of my aunt in 
bliss, thinking different things from the words I 
said. 
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I prepared for one more try, one only, as it was 
getting dusk, and suddenly the heavens opened and 
a deluge poured from the skies. What an idiot I 
was, thought I, to leave that coat at home! I must 
off now, or I shall be wet through, and I don’t want 
the bother of changing my clothes at this time of night, 
before sitting down to a cold collation set out for my 
convenience. I might as well undress altogether and 
go to bed as change everything. But I had to change ; 
for by the time I got into the house it had rained so 
effectively that, short as is the distance, I was 
thoroughly wet. 

Will you believe me ? as I entered the door 
the rain “let up,” as our American friends say. 
I’m sure it was done on purpose by some vengeful 
fate, and ve victis! I said to myself as I sat down to 
my belated and solitary meal. Then I comforted 
myself with this thought—that as the rain was sheer 
ill-luck perhaps my failure was due after all to mis- 
fortune, and not to the drivelling incompetency which I 
had begun to feel was the only term that could accurately 
describe my qualifications, or want of them rather, as 
a fisherman. 
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I should have been better pleased had the rain 
kept on all night, to brisk up our weedy stagnant 
pools. Apart even from this day of evil, the fishing 
so far has not been brilliant here this season. 
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Roach, and Other Things 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—There can be no 
doubt that roach are very interesting fish. There was 
a time when they interested me more than any others, 
and I still enjoy fishing for them with a gusto not 
diminished by my pursuit, in latter years, of many 
different species. Even my late, and so far small 
experience of trout fishing, has not cooled the ardour 
that I feel when big roach are fairly on the feed; nor 
will I hear without protest their fighting qualities 
belittled. In my last letter, under the influence of a 
severe defeat at the hands—or should I say the fins ? 
—of some roach in this locality, I expressed doubts 
as to the many different kinds of roach bites that there 
are alleged to be; and I still, though I have somewhat 
recovered my spirits, am inclined to think there is 
some exaggeration in the matter. But I have never 
watched a Lea man with his roach-pole and his almost 
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uncanny perception of those shy bites of big roach 
of which we read and are told; while a little experience 
I have had recently has made me less sceptical of the 
niceties of roach-biting. Don’t put me down, then, 
as a dogmatiser on the subject. I should not presume 
to pit my amateur experience against that of the roach 
experts, the men who have made roach fishing a fine 
att, and who have thereby reached, as somebody puts 
it, “the top rung of the piscatorial ladder.” But to 
my late experience. It was occasioned by the delightful 
heat wave we are having. (It is so nice to feel really 
warm once more.) The big roach that in the hot 
weather frequent the weedy water by our bridge, and 
have not been visible for many weeks, are now there 
again, lying lazily in the little open spaces among 
the weed-beds, not to be got at easily from the bank, 
and more than likely to break one up amongst the 
tangle of river vegetation in the attempt to land 
them if hooked from that position. From the bridge 
you can look straight down upon them, and can stand 
directly above the little clear openings where they lie. 
There they are, even now as I write, sunning themselves, 
making little foraging expeditions into the miniature 
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weed-forests about them, now and again poking their 
broad noses up to the surface, more often standing 
almost on their heads, but mostly in a horizontal 
position, slowly waving fins and tails. They are most 
tempting, and they tempted me to lay plans for the 
destruction of at least some of them. Behold me then 
yesterday, faring forth with a. peculiar apparatus 
not at first sight adapted for orthodox roaching. But 
here comes in the varied interest of the roach as a fish 
of prey—by which I mean here a fish to be preyed upon. 
(After all, there is some sense in Humpty Dumpty’s 
method, as expounded to Alice, of making words mean 
what you order them to.) Forgive my diffusiveness, 
and agree with me that the many places and many 
ways in which roach may be angled for give those fish 
a high rank as providers of intelligent sport. You may 
have them in waters shallow or deep, swift or slow ; 
your float may be one that carries twenty or thirty 
shot, a great pelican quill a foot or more in length, or 
it may be an inch of tiny crow quill carrying one small 
shot only ; or, in a swift shallow current, a bit of quill 
tossing flat on the rippling surface with no shot at 
all. Or you may leger for them, or cast a fly, or whip 
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out a gentle on a fly-cast, and it was none of these 
things I did on this day I tell you of. Our bridge, 
as you know, carries a road at a very considerable 
height above the water. Any fish caught from it must 
simply be hauled straight up at a plumb perpendicular. 
Former experience had taught me the disadvantage of 
a bending rod-top in such circumstances. The use of 
a landing-net was, of course, out of the question. 
Tackle must be not too fine—though it is wonderful 
how much 3x gut, when obtained from a good firm, will 
safely lift—hook not too small, for if the fish kicks 
much on the upward journey he may easily become 
disengaged from a small hook. Having reflected 
profoundly on all these matters, I prepared accordingly ; 
my rod a light pike-rod, my line a heavyish line meant 
for wet fly-fishing, my reel one that runs and winds 
easily, my cast and hook-gut good 3x drawn, my bait 
—excellent at this time of the year—the caddis grub. 
My hook, as I discovered, ought to have been bigger ; 
but caddis grubs are soft, and a large hook is destructive 
of them. The wind was a nuisance, as indeed it has 
been all this summer, and as I let my line down from the 
rail of the bridge it blew so strongly towards me as 
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to carry the bait under my feet. It was the thought of 
the wind that made me choose the dressed fly-line, 
but this was not heavy enough by itself; so, having 
already fixed two shot near the hook to counteract 
what stream there was, I added a substantial weight 
higher up, high enough not to enter the water. This 
kept the line straight. I had, of course, no float, 
for I could see the bites, and in such clear water with 
the fish near the surface a float would have been worse 
than useless. 

On my way to the bridge I met a fishing friend. 

“Hulloa! after the pike ?” says he. 

“No,” says I. 

“What then?” says he. 

“ Roach,” says I. 

“With that rod? Fudge!” says he. 

“ Wait and see,” says I; and then we parted. 

Arrived on the bridge, I looked anxiously over the 
parapet to see if the roach were still there. They were ; 
among them good big fellows of three-quarters of a 
pound up toa pound. Some may have weighed more, 
but I did not have the opportunity of finding out. I 
have noticed that the fish here are not in the least 
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scared by anyone passing over the bridge, or even 
standing right above them. My manipulation of my 
rod as I dropped my hook amongst them, baited with 
one, sometimes two, good fat caddis, produced no alarm, 
and at first apparently only a mild interest. The roach 
would swim about a little as the hook descended through 
the water ; soon first one and then another would swim 
up to the bait, have a look, and turn away. Some 
of them evidently noticed the gut, or a bit of the 
hook-shank (caddis are difficult bait to keep up the 
shank), for they would dash away with a start when 
seemingly about to take the bait. I had proof of two 
things amongst others ; first, that fish are open to the 
seduction of continued temptation ; and, secondly, that 
there ave bites so slight and instantaneous as would 
scarcely move a float. So, as regards this point, I 
must repeat my request that you will take my remarks 
about roach-bites in my last letter for what they are 
worth, no more. Regarding the first point, I noticed 
more than once that a fish would eventually succumb 
and take the bait after several refusals ; and in proof 
of the second I saw frequent instances of the fish 
holding the bait for what seemed a fraction of a second 
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—much too short a time to allow of my hooking them 
from my exalted position with the rod I was using, 
which, as you may imagine, was not very quick in the 
strike. Other bites were more satisfactory, and then, 
if my line was straight and I was quick in winding up 
my fish perpendicularly the instant he was hooked, 
I got him. Some kicked themselves off, which they 
might not have done had my hook been larger; but 
the effect of the sudden rise in the world seemed to be 
usually a paralysing amazement which kept them still. 
If I had any slack line blowing about, or was in the 
least wanting in promptitude in winding in, the fish 
was off into the weeds, generally with results eminently 
satisfactory to himself. After losing a fish I noticed 
that it was not at all so long as I expected before the 
shoal settled down quietly again. The time I spent at 
this fishing was very interesting, but the sun was so 
hot and the rod so heavy to hold out over the parapet 
of the bridge that I did not keep on very long. I 
should have added that I had ocular demonstration 
of the usefulness of moving the bait gently up and 
down from time to time. When I did this there was 
invariably a movement of interest among the shoal. 
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In future I shall try to force myself at least as a matter 
of experiment to strike at the slightest movement of 
my roach-float when fishing in quiet water. In swifter 
water there is not much doubt about a bite. I wonder 
whether many fishermen find the extraordinary 
difficulty that I do in not waiting till the float goes 
definitely and well under? Of course, when it does so 
right off—those lovely sliding dives consequent on a 
good bite—there is no difficulty. But bites are not 
always “sich,” are they? And here I am confuting 
out of my own mouth much of what I said in my last 
epistle. I was going to tell you about a lot of other 
things—about catching roach in a tunnel (it’s true) ; 
about the fatal journey one evening downstream of 
that very same trout we have seen rising so often 
just outside our fishing territory, and how he mistook 
himself for a dace and took the tempting morsel which 
I intended for those lively and delightful fish. They 
grow “real big” here—dace, I mean. I expect to get 
a specimen one of these days. The trout weighed 
1} 1b., and was nice toeat. I couldn’t help his mistake, 
and I am going into Devonshire in a week or so to 
establish with the fly my character as a proper trout 
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fisher. All the same, I am not going to cry mea culpa 
because an occasional trout wanders, to his cost, 
into this “ coarse fish” river ! 

They tell me that the fly fishing in Devon will 
be “ off” unless they have some rain there ; so I hope 
enough rain (not more) will come to enable me to 
matriculate, if not to graduate, as a practitioner with 
the fly. The other things must wait until I write again. 
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In Low Water 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I had made all 
preparations to go fishing to-day, and expected a 
friend to join me; but a presage of winter has come 
in the form of the very keenest of winds and a pelting 
rain. Despite the threatening look of the skies this 
morning I made ready some ground-bait, mixed some 
patent paste warranted not to offend the susceptibilities 
of the Food Controller, and was making my way to the 
garden to dig worms, when the rain began with such 
promise of persistence that I gave up both the idea of 
fishing and all expectation of my friend’s arrival. 
Instead of which I sit down to write to you. 

But you will have asked yourself why J, of all 
people, should be going to the garden to dig worms 
just before fishing. “What of the ‘wormery’?” 
you will say. Alas! the “wormery” had not been 
attended to for a week, and when I examined it this 
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morning the worms were—well, I had my fears before 
I took the lid off, and lit a pipe as a precaution ; and 
all I will say about it is that I was very glad I did! 
Hence the impulse to go digging, had the weather not 
stopped me. 

Talking of worms and of digging for them, there 
are two sorts of worms which I never mind using 
when freshly dug: they are “brandlings” and 
“cockspurs.” The latter are naturally tough, as well 
as lively on the hook, and the former are not improved, 
I think, by keeping. I have had good success with 
cockspurs, so if my other worms run short I always 
make for the chicken-run, where they abound, and 
where enough for a day’s fishing can quickly be dug. 
All the same, I plead guilty to gross and culpable 
neglect in allowing my beautiful maiden-dews to go 
the way of all flesh. 

Fishing, ever since the summer holidays, has been 
discouraging. We have been indeed—or the fish have 
—in low water. Till a few days ago the river here 
was lower than it had been all the summer—and we 
are now at the end of October. Fish seemed sickened, 
and nothing was moving except some small dace which 
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appeared to be rising gaily enough at flies that were 
invisible to me. I have never before noticed this so 
late in the year. I was tempted to get my fly-rod, but 
I didn’t. In fact, I gave up fishing for three or four 
weeks during the prolonged drought. Then, strangely 
enough before rain came, the fish appeared, like myself, 
to be tired of doing nothing, and began feeding ; not, 
indeed, with any eagerness, but sufficiently to allow 
of my catching several good specimens on very fine 
tackle. My “favourite spot,” which I once described 
to you, is out of condition entirely during the summer 
months, being then all weeds and not much water. 
Normally it should begin to improve by the end of 
September. This year it did not; but at last I got 
tired of waiting for the rain which would have filled 
it up and washed away the now rotten vegetation, 
and went to try my luck. I got a few fish of no size 
to speak of near the bank, concealing myself well behind 
the trunk of that chestnut tree which you found so 
interesting when you fished here—interesting, I mean, 
because of the occupation it gave you in disentangling 
your tackle every now and then from its overhanging 
branches. I was soon tired of pulling 6-in. roach 
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at longish intervals out of about two feet of water, 
and made a cast into the middle of the stream, where 
there was, perhaps, four feet of depth. The situation, 
as you know, is awkward for swimming a float, except 
in the winter with high water and a clear course; so 
I tried “tight-corking.” I had to throw over an 
extensive bed of half-rotted and still tough weeds, and 
wondered what would happen if I hooked anything big, 
with those obstacles between me and the fish. With 
the little depth, and the comparative clearness of the 
water, I dared not use anything but the finest cast and 
line and the smallest of floats. One small weight was 
enough to hold the bait on the bottom against the very 
little current that was running. The results of my 
trial astonished me. At the first cast, when the bait 
—a small worm on a No. 16 single hook—had scarcely 
touched ground, the little float was off across stream 
towards the opposite bank. After a few seconds I 
struck—carefully, for my line was an “ooo,” and the 
gut 5x drawn—and found that I was into something 
encouragingly heavy. There was a great tussle: my 
fish dashed hither and thither, and then came, of 
course, the critical time when I had to get him over 
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those weeds. I lifted my rod high, kept his head above 
water, and got him over. I thought then that I had 
him safely, but he made a sideways dash to my left, and 
got himself well buried in another patch of weeds 
which I was not looking out for, as I ought to have been. 
There he hung himself up, having twisted my line very 
effectively round some weed stems. What was to be 
done? I did what I have often done with good results 
in like circumstances. I laid down my rod, with a 
little slack line drawn off the reel, and lit a pipe. I did 
this because I have learnt by experience that in such 
a situation the pipe calms one’s nerves, and the fish, 
left to his own devices, very often (though not always) 
gets himself and your line out of the entanglement and 
swims into clear water, still hooked. Then you have 
him. Sometimes, indeed, he comes unhooked. Some- 
times he breaks your line: also, you may get impatient 
and pull, which is fatal. But if you wait a little and do 
what I have described, you are very likely to meet with 
your reward. So it was with me in this instance, and 
a well-conditioned pound roach came to the net. This 
fish fought grandly, and I should have liked a certain 
trout-fishing friend of ours to have the handling of him. 
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From the same place that afternoon, from that sluggish, 
almost stagnant bit of river, I had two other good 
roach, a perch that weighed a fraction only under the 
pound, a large dace, and several smaller but sizable 
fish. I think I owed my sport partly to some cows in 
the field across the stream, they having muddied the 
brook that runs in opposite the spot where I was fishing, 
so that a little colour was brought down into the rivers 
Encouraged by this experience—for the catch, though 
only moderate, was unexpected, and the sport, therefore, 
exhilarating after a long period of unsuccess—I thought 
I would try the favourite roach swim which you know 


of. Next morning, therefore, I set forth with the best 


sort of ground-bait that one can use legally in these 
hard times,* and, having thrown some in, settled down 


to work, baiting again with worm, and with my bait 
just tripping along the bottom. Matters did not look: 


very promising. The river stagnant, dead leaves 
collected on the surface, with slime and half-decayed 
weeds polluting the water—these things seemed far from 
favourable. The roach, in fact, were decidedly “ off,” 
but I had not been fishing long before some big dace 


* War time. 
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came on the feed; and, though I suppose I cannot 
describe them as specimen fish, I landed eight that 
nobody need have been ashamed of. The biggest was 
eleven inches long, and two others ten and a half; 
while the rest were not much smaller. Two good roach 
also condescended to be caught on this occasion, 
taking the worm. Now that the rain has come, and 
the river is rising, I hope to have some really good 
catches—if only the weather will turn milder. 

Did you notice in the Fishing Gazette that a good 
brother angler who writes what is well worth reading 
about roach-fishing consoles me by remarking how very 
few people can strike roach successfully at every bite ? 
It zs consoling to read this, and to be told that, like 
poets, completely expert roach-fishers are born, not 
made. I am grateful to him. 

When landing a biggish roach lately I was much 
amused by the antics of a small pike of about three 
pounds, who dashed out of some weeds at my fish, 
evidently saw me, and then wavered for some time 
between the attraction of desire and the repulsion 
of fear, or, perhaps I should say, caution. He swam 
round the struggling fish, advanced towards it and 
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retired, and finally gave it up and made off to his 
haunt. I was glad, for 5x gut would have had a poor 
chance had he taken the roach and got hooked. I 
shall not scruple to catch him. He is in the way. I 
am hoping to see you here again when the rain has 
flushed the river and the weeds have been cleared 
away. May it be soon! 
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Catching and Cooking 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I am sorry that 
you have been unable to pay me a visit during the 
‘last few weeks, and that there is so little prospect 
of your doing so in the near future. When I last 
wrote to you I spoke of “low water” and consequent 
lack of sport. Now I can record better fortune and the 
promise of better still. A few days ago two large pike 
‘were caught in this neighbourhood—one of 24 1b. and 
the other of 19 lb. The latter was taken from the 
canal, and seems to me to have been a big fish for such 
narrow waters. 

But where are the perch ? Last winter, after floods, 
I took perch, many and good, with lob-worms on the 
bottom, ground-baiting with the same broken into 
sections, a fair number of these being thrown in before- 
hand and an occasional whole worm or two whilst 
fishing. I have found this a good plan for perch when 
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a flood is subsiding and the water is still well coloured 
though not too thick. We have had these conditions, 
but the perch have not come on the feed at all well. 

A visiting angler told me the other day that he 
caught a perch under our bridge some years ago which 
he assured me weighed 51b. He sent it alive, he 
said, to some place in London, the Zoological Gardens, 
I think. I should like to trace that fish—not that I 
wish to throw doubt on the veracity of my informant ; 
but it would be interesting. This must be a record fish 
for modern times. “ Ephemera,” in his popular edition 
of the Compleat Angler says, “The good old father of 
us all—Izaak of venerated memory—hath well and truly 
written . . . of the perch. I wish he had left out 
the fourth paragraph, about Sir Abraham Williams’ 
perch, ‘almost two foot long.’ No perch ever attained 
that length in this country, and there is not one angler 
in five thousand that ever saw an English perch 
twelve inches long. Pennant speaks of one weighing 
glb. caught in the Serpentine; and in an obscure 
angling book mention is made of one caught near 
Oxford of the alleged length of 29in. Such giants have 
disappeared from the depths of our waters long ago.” 
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I remember a perch of over 4 lb. weight being caught 
on a spoon-bait at Wroxham on the Bure four or five 
years ago. For myself I am very pleased if ever I 
get a 2-Ib. perch, and pounders or even half-pounders 
are very acceptable. 

You will conclude from these disconnected remarks 
that we have had rain, that the river has been in flood, 
that it has subsided again to satisfactory proportions, 
and that I have had sport. You are night. Roach 
have come bravely on the feed—fine, big fellows. 
I have had one weighing 131b. I thought my 2-Ib. 
Toach had come at last. When he does he shall go into 
a glass case, despite the fact that roach of that weight 
and more seem to be more commonly caught now than 
they used to be. 

Tt is not often that one complains of fish running 
too large; but I have had difficulty lately in catching 
Toach or dace small enough for pike-bait. The other 
day I tried very small red worms for this purpose, 
but they were taken by large fish as readily as the tails 
of lob-worms which I have been using. A pound roach 
took a minute worm which I had put on a No. 16 hook. 
I must get some gentles : they seem to appeal to small 
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fish in these parts. I captured a nice mixed bag of 
fish last Saturday morning from my favourite swim 
—the one on the premises. There were roach from 1 lb. 
down to $lb.; some fine dace which obliged me by 
coming on as soon as the roach went off; and, best 
sport of all, that very chub that we have both seen 
swimming about by the bridge all the summer and 
autumn, and have both tried for in many ways without 
success. People here said he was a trout, and frequently 
woke me up from my after-lunch sleep to tell me 
there was a huge trout waiting to be caught. The 
first few times J was caught—not after! Now the 
fish itself has fallen a victim; not, alas, to great skill 
in stalking on my part, but to coloured water and a 
beautiful flat wriggly yellow tail of a portentously 
big worm. He was unmistakably our elusive friend. 
I knew him as soon as I got him to the top of the water. 
He weighed 34 lb., and though luring him was no credit 
to me, yet landing him on fine roach tackle gave me a 
thrill of self-satisfaction. He did not give in at all so 
soon after the first rush as chub are commonly - 
reported to do. This fish went, with the roach and 
dace, to the culinary department, and is by this time 
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transmuted into the material framework of immortal 
man. 
Speaking of the culinary department, I have 
recently made a valuable discovery—a discovery, 
that is, so far as I am concerned. I was put up to 
it by a lady who was staying here. She expressed 
a wish to eat any kind of fish I might catch, not 
excluding the despised roach. I was able to give her 
a perch of goodly size, one of the few exceptions to 
the rule that perch have not been biting lately, and 
she specially requested that it should be cooked as 
it was, “insides” and all. She had a roach treated in 
the same way soon after, and her enthusiastic praise 
of the delicious flavour of both these fish cooked in 
this fashion induced me to follow her example, in spite 
of a natural shrinking from the thought of the internals 
of the fish coming to table. I tried a dace cooked in 
this way, and it was delicious. Then I tried a roach ; 
in fact, I ate two roach dressed thus for my breakfast 
this morning, and never again will I say that I can’t 
eat roach. 

‘The difference between the flavour of these fish 
cooked as I have described and their taste when 
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cooked after being “ cleaned” is surprising, and vastly 
in favour of the non-cleaning method. 

I remember now being told long ago by an Italian, 
owner of a capital restaurant, that it is a great mistake 
to gut freshwater fish before cooking them. His remarks 
were called forth by my showing him a big bream, and 
he said that if he sent it to his cook he would certainly 
cook it with all its contents intact. I thought no more 
of this at the time. I was aware, too, of the directions 
given in some fishing books for the cooking of perch or 
trout by the river-side, and that the leaving undisturbed 
of the internal economy of these fish was recommended. 
I thought, however, that this was part of the general 
“roughing it” that belongs to such an improvised meal 
on a fishing expedition. Now I think of it I clearly 
recollect that my Italian informant mentioned the 
improvement in flavour as the reason of the process. 
Certainly he was right. I advise you to test the matter 
at the earliest opportunity. I am not sure how the 
system would act with boiled fish, but I see no reason 
why it should not be equally successful. There is no 
question about the success when the fish is fried, baked, 
or grilled. I have looked up a fishing book of a 
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generation back, and here is what the author writes 
about “Ember-cooking Fish”: “There is a way of 
dressing fish, which may be resorted to by the side of 
the water with pleasure (and not without advantage 
should your stock of provisions run short) during the 
middle of the day, when fish do not generally feed so 
freely as at other times, and when your sport is often 
improved by giving them, as well as yourself, a rest. 
It is managed as follows: First collect a lot of small 
dry wood and set it on fire. When a sufficient quantity 
of ashes has been thus obtained, which will soon be 
done, take a sheet of paper (an old newspaper will 
do) and. wet it thoroughly ; shake the drops off it, and 
then, filling the mouth of your fish with salt, wrap him 
up in it just as he is, uncleaned, ‘ simplex 7mmunditiis,’ 
and digging a grave for him in your ash-heap, put him 
bodily into it, covering him well up afterwards with 
the hot ashes. When you think he ought to be done, 
allowing from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour 
according to his size, partially uncover him and tear 
off a small piece of his winding-sheet. If his skin comes 
off with it he is sufficiently done, and out with him. 
Should, however, the paper come off minus the skin 
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cover him up again, and give him a little more law, 
until this test shows him to be perfectly done. On 
being turned out of his envelope, the whole of his skin 
should adhere to it. As for his inside, you may 
disregard it altogether, or, opening him, turn it out, 
which you will find there is not the slightest difficulty 
in doing en masse. Pepper and salt him, if you have 
such condiments by you, and you will only be sorry 
that your own kitchen does not afford you the means of 
dressing your fish thus at home.” In a note the author 
states that this mode of dressing fish was described — 
by Mr. Stoddart in his Angler’s Manual. I have also 
read the recipe in later works, in which it is sometimes 
recommended that the fish be wrapped in moist clay, 
in the fashion used by gipsies to cook hedgehogs. 
The book, a most charming one, from which I have 
quoted somewhat lengthily for your benefit, is entitled 
Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History, by Cornwall 
Simeon: a well-known book, I believe, in its time. 
As I have proved by personal experience, the kitchen is 
equal to producing satisfactory results on the lines 
indicated. 

To forestall objections on the part of your delicate 
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stomach I may add that the inside of the fish almost 
entirely dries up if it is well cooked; and that, by a 
right method of dissection on your plate, you may avoid 
touching and even seeing anything in the least degree 
suggestive of unpleasantness. As the fish lies flat on 
the plate cut him right down the centre from head to 
tail, not putting the knife so deep or pressing so hard 
as to disturb the bones ; then remove the skin, and the 
flesh will come easily away from the bones. Turn the 
fish over and repeat the process. When you have 
finished there will be nothing left but the skeleton with 
all that is not eatable inside it, the head (which should 
be left on in the cooking) and the tail. Have you not 
found that a right way of using one’s knife and fork upon 
a fish makes all the difference between bony misery and 
boneless content ? 

There is another, somewhat elaborate, way of 
cooking freshwater fish which I was told by a lady 
born in Russia is practised in that country. The 
fish is carefully skinned, the skin being turned over all 
round from the head to the tail so as to remain intact 
—an empty skin. Next, the flesh is removed from 
the bones, the bones discarded and the flesh minced up 
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with herbs: the empty skin is then turned right side 
out and stuffed with the minced flesh so as to present 
exactly the shape and appearance of the original fish. 
What a joy to dig a knife in and find all meat and no 
bones! This can be done, I presume, with biggish fish 
only. It would be worth trying. I think it might 
give points even to dear old Izaak Walton’s elaborate 
directions for making a chub taste nice—or rather 
for disguising its taste altogether. 

But it is late, and I seem to have been writing 
a cookery book, which proves that I surely must be 
what I have so often inscribed myselfi—an enthusiast. 
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XII 
Two ‘*Chubs’’ and Another 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—As I walked up 
our road towards the lodge gates one day early in 
August I passed an ex-member of the London police- 
force who has retired here to breathe his native air and 
find relaxation in country pursuits. He was success- 
fully accomplishing both those worthy aims by clipping 
a hedge ; and, ceasing his self-chosen toil for a moment, 
he informed me that there were some “ great big fish ” 
lying by the canal bridge a little farther up the road, 
“as long as that” (illustrated by placing his hand 
edgeways in a knife-like cutting position somewhere 
about the middle of his biceps) “and as thick as my 
arm.” “Yes,” said I, “I have seen them; and I am 
going to catch them some day.” It was, in fact, no 
news to me that the fish were there, for I had seen them 
many times, and had angled for them without success ; 
for they were chub, and the canal was narrow and 
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generally clear, or if it was not clear the chub would 
not be there, and, as the purest of pure dry-fly trout 
fishers will admit, chub are undoubtedly hard to catch ; 
nay, if they once catch sight of the angler, impossible. 
However, I spoke to my ex-constabular friend with 
affected confidence, and went to look again at the fish. 
They were there, three of them, fine fellows, basking 
under the shade of an oak-tree that stretches its branches 
across the canal. Basking, my friend, for it was one of 
those rare days of the severe summer that we have 
gone through, when the sun shone with strength, 
and all Nature rejoiced. The water was as clear as 
crystal (yes, I nearly wrote “gin,” but that simile is 
played out, and, besides, it is low and coarse, and not 
worthy of being used in a correspondence between you 
and me, who aspire to fish for “coarse” fish in a fine 
manner, and believe that this kind of angling can be 
made really an art of no low order), and the chub were 
lazily waving fins and tail, and nosing the surface 
now and then when anything came floating along, 
though they did not seem to find much to eat. I 
watched them awhile, they not noticing me from the 
height at which I stood on the road passing over the 
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bridge, until I moved away, when they did likewise, 
disappearing towards an obvious chub refuge formed 
by the thick branches of a stunted yew which grows at 
the root of the oak and dips its dark foliage into the 
water. As I have said, I had often seen chub here 
before, but I’ had never approached them without 
giving alarm, since I had always hitherto used the 
ordinary way of getting down to the canal bank, 
which you will remember is by climbing over a railing 
at one end of the bridge and making a steep and slippery 
descent by a buttress. By the time any prospecting 
or prospective angler descending by this method has 
reached the ground below the fish have seen him, 
visibility being good with such clear and shallow water: 

My friend the ex-policeman has often stayed a few 
moments in passing to watch me fish when I have 
been in sight of the road along which he goes to his 
garden; and of course I have never taken anything 
worth catching when he has been looking on. It is 
always so, according to the known perversity of the 
things of Nature, animate and inanimate, and of the 
things of art, too, for that matter—witness the 
behaviour of fishing-tackle alone for proof of what I say. 
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When, therefore, my pastoralised policeman mentioned 
the chub, I conceived a strong desire to show him what 
I really can do when I am put to it. I determined, 
therefore, to stalk those fish carefully; and I called 
upon my recognised but sometimes latent brain-power 
to exercise itself and think out a plan. The best of 
all fishing is when you see and mark your fish; and it 
matters not whether it be lordly salmon or queenly 
trout or only chub or dace or roach—if you mark him 
and plot for him and get him, the special pleasure 
that comes from this is common to the successful capture 
of any fish. 

Did we not both get very excited once by the 
capture of an eel that we saw wriggling on the river-bed 
at a certain mill, to which (the eel, not the mill) we 
presented a fat worm, which he took, and was 
surprisingly jerked into an alien element over the 
parapet of a bridge? That was the time when we 
caught bleak in a flooded rut in the road sloping down 
to a ford, and when the gudgeon came and bit the hairs 
on my bare legs as I waded stockingless, tickling me 
immensely—a story which nobody ever believes, true 
though it is. 
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To return to the chub. I went into the house, 
took a little two-part trout spinning-rod of split cane 
and a stoutish line on a medium sized reel, and then 
considered the question of a cast. Prudence suggested 
a cast of fair thickness ; chub are said to be not gut-shy, 
only man-shy. Alas! my gut casts had become 
woefully short—in number, I mean. I had lately 
been badly let down several times by trusting old 
gut for economy’s sake, against my better judgment. I 
tested several strong-looking casts; they all went 
bang; so I fell back upon a new fly-cast, tapering to 
4x drawn gut. Having cut off the finest strand, I 
attached a single worm-hook tied on fine gut and 
having the shank projecting beyond the whipping 
and bent outwards so as to keep the bait from slipping 
down. Talking of old gut, I may mention that the gut 
to which this hook was whipped dated from before the 
war, when I bought a supply of such hooks to gut 
of which I had used hardly any; yet it stood a severe 
testing, and, as events proved, was entirely trustworthy. 
The reason for this I suppose to be that the gut had 
never been used, and never exposed to the light. It 
came from the same firm as the casts which broke, 
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whose gut is of the very best procurable ; so quality 
did not make the difference. The moral is, never 
trust old gut that has been exposed to light and water. 
Even if you have tested it, and it has stood the test, 
you may be disappointed; for after a short time in 
the river it will sometimes go, apparently becoming 
rotten after exposure in the water. I did not regret 
my decision, on the occasion of which I write, to trust 
to the drawn gut of the fly-cast rather than to older 
though thicker material. 

So far my genius had not been put to any severe 
trial; but now came the question how to approach 
those chub without being seen. My short rod, my 
cast devoid of float or shot, were chosen for this end ; 
and now my task was to come within casting distance 
of the fish without their knowing that I was there. 
Certainly it would not do to go along the road and climb 
down by the bridge. A wide detour must be made 
across the meadows. This I did, and climbed a fence 
parallel with the canal and some ten yards distant 
from that part of the bank opposite which the fish lay. 
The fence runs not so far from the water’s edge as one 
would wish for keeping out of sight of fish when skirting 
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it; so the only thing to do was to crawl. As my 
fishing clothes would probably raise a laugh in what 
was Petticoat-lane, so old and worn and shabby are 
they, to say nothing of darns and patches, the crawling 
did not disturb me. The oldest clothes are the only 
sensible outfit for a river like ours, whose banks are 
always muddy except in the driest of summers, and 
whose mud is ubiquitous and clinging. The canal 
banks, too, are damp and dirty. However, in my 
tramp-like rig this had no fears for me, and I crawled, 
as stated. Arrived at the right spot, I threw out 
a big lobworm, with the hook put through him a 
little above his middle ; put through once and inserted 
again a little lower—an excellent way of attaching a 
worm—and I had not a minute to wait before the bait 
was taken. I was crouching so low that I did not see 
the bait fall on the water, nor the fish take it, but I saw 
my line, of which I held a yard of slack in my hand, 
drawn rapidly out, and, after giving a little more, I 
raised the rod point and struck. The fish was hooked ; 
there was an extraordinary rumpus for a few moments ; 
and then I put the net under three pounds of chub 
and about six pounds of floating weed (he dived into 
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a patch of this which was hung up near the bank), 
and the fish was mine. The other two chub had made 
themselves scarce, even to invisibility. The day after 
the day after that I got another one, using slightly 
different tactics. I crawled, as before, and, as before, 
cast my worm upon the waters ; but nothing happened. 
After a while I stood up, approached the bank, and saw 
one bloated-looking bleak cruising about all on his 
lonesome. I felt a bit dashed at this, but the branches 
of the yew tree caught my eye, and the thought came 
that the other two chub might be hiding behind them. 
I therefore attached a small twig to my cast about 
a foot from the hook to act as a float, and managed 
to place my bait—again a good-sized lobworm— 
about six inches from the opposite bank, just by the 
place where the yew branches dipped into the water. 
Almost at once a big chub sailed quietly out from behind 
them, opened his mouth, and took in my worm. I 
struck and held tight. It was necessary; for that fish 
made several desperate efforts to regain his hiding-place. 
Fortunately the fine gut held, and as I got the fish 
to the bank I heard a voice call out: “Hullo! Got 
him, sir?” “ Yes,” I cried, and my friend the ex- 
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policeman came clambering down by the side of the 
bridge, and offered to take the net. I declined the offer 
somewhat brusquely, I fear, and landed the fish myself. 
He weighed 34 lb. ; so thus I accounted for the second 
of the three habitués of the spot. The third I have 
never seen again. 

I gave the chub to my friend, whose wife cooked it 
for Sunday’s dinner, the day of its death being Saturday. 
One member of the family whom I asked how they 
liked it, said, truly I am sure, that they didn’t; but 
the policeman, doubtless out of politeness, told me 
afterwards that it was very nice. It was nice of him, 
but I shan’t give him another, for his own sake. I will 
find some good body that can eat “ chubs.” 
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Some Sport, and a Mysterious 
Disappearance 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—A misty, calm 
November morning, following a week or more of mostly 
settled weather, broken only by one or two short spells 
of rain, and once or twice a few hours’ roughish wind - — 
a distinctly “fishy” morning—one that cried aloud, 
“Come and fish.” So, see me, after breakfast, occupied 
with ground bait, renewal of tackle, careful putting 
away in my basket the necessary gentles, also worms, — 
kept in moss: see me, about half-past ten, faring 
forth with basket and bag—basket for tackle and 
bait, bag for fish, if there should be fish, and for lunch 
of sandwiches, with coffee in a Thermos flask—with 
a little rod, one of my favourites, two-jointed, cane 
below and greenheart above, light and handy, the 
thing for roach and perch and all light and elegant — 
fishing ; with fine silk line, well rubbed with mucilin 
(beshrew me your line that will not float !), with cast 
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of 4x drawn gut, a “model-perfect” hook No. 16 
(equivalent of No. 14 in other makes), and one of my 
favourite goose-quill Norfolk floats, red-tipped, known 
to the initiate in that delightful county as a “ goose- 
bone.” 

I fished this morning in the first of the deep holes 
below the bridge. I had not fished there for some 
weeks, my special corner close to the bridge having 
occupied my attention lately, with fruit. I have baited 
the latter place with care and judgment, and every day 
till yesterday have taken roach there ; not large bags, 
which are rare hereabouts, yet respectable catches of 
ten, or a round dozen, and sometimes only half a dozen, 
which in these hard times is better than nothing at all. 
I have not fished at any time for more than a couple of 
hours till to-day, and the fish have all been worth taking, 
and some of them worth eating. I have reconciled the 
new cook to dressing them, having found out that 
though she dislikes cooking them she likes eating them. 
So I made her a present of some, and now she would 
cook even an eel, I verily believe, if I asked her. 

To come back to my fishing. You know the 
ground ; how one has to take up one’s position on a 
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swampy bit of bank as often as not covered with water ; 
how some thoughtful angler left in the summer an old 
petrol-drum which does to sit on, up-ended (the drum, 
that is) in the mud: a large stone is there, too, to put 
one’s feet on, so all is complete. I settled down this 
morning on my not over-soft fishing-seat, put on two 
gentles, one his natural colour, one turned a rich 
orange by sojourn all night, with others, of course, 
in meal tinged with colouring matter. The float 
had scarcely settled down, when it slid gently under, 
and I gently struck, and a pound roach came to the 
net. 

I felt sure (as sure as an angler dare feel about 
anything in the behaviour of fishes) that I was in for a 
good catch of roach; something to remind me of old 
days on that Norfolk mill-pool. For a time it looked 
as if I was right in my hopeful surmise. Four more 
roach came in twice as many casts; then the float 
went under with a straight and rapid dive, down out 
of sight, and on the strike I felt a heavy resistance 
that told me “ Chub.” So it was; a 2?-lb. fish, which I 
never expected to land on the fine tackle I was using. 
Those two reed-beds on either side of the swim 
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frightened me. Though the reeds are now withered 
they stand stiff enough to be dangerous. To put 
pressure on was a downright necessity every time my 
friend the chub tried for them: an awful moment 
came when he ran me out into the middle of the stream 
and my line caught round the handle of the reel. 
Fortunately I got it free, and still more fortunately 
the tackle held, and, “ though I say it as shouldn’t,” the 
fish came to bank in a manner that might be called 
expeditious. 

After this I got another roach, and then there was 
a pause. Vision of a heavy bag began to fade, when 
there came a sharp bite to which I sharply responded. 
It was a half-pound perch, who fancied gentles. Next 
swim down another perch, smaller, but takable, took 
gentles likewise. The chub, by the way, must have 
been hungry to take the small bait of two gentles. 
After this I changed, naturally, to the worm, and eight 
more perch showed approbation_of my choice. One 
of these weighed a pound; all but one were sizable. 
The small one was the last, and after he was caught 
the biting suddenly stopped. Nor roach nor perch 
would feed again, but I had enjoyed quite fair sport for 
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an hour and a half, and, had I let well alone and gone 
home to a rest, a fire, and a pipe, I should not have 
watched, as I did, a motionless float for another two 
hours. The day grew colder and colder; the mist 
developed into a thick fog. I moved to the old corner 
by the bridge, took and freed one miniature perch, 
yellow as a gudgeon and just as big, and at last, 
convinced that all was over, sought the seclusion of 
my chamber and the repose of my arm-chair, satisfied, 
on the whole, with the results of the day. I had two 
of the perch for supper this evening: I hope to eat 
two more to-morrow at breakfast. The rest of the 
fish have brought content to various hearts, and will 
not, I trust, give indigestion to any stomachs. . 

But I must tell you what happened to my chub. 
When I got my hook out of his mouth, which I did with 
difficulty as it was so small, I gave him a knock on the 
head, and threw him high and dry up the bank behind 
me. I looked round once or twice and saw him lying 
safely on the grass. When I moved away from my 
seat and began to gather up my catch that chub was , 
nowhere to be seen. He had completely disappeared 
from view. Iwas looking round and round in speechless 
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amazement, when I caught sight of the tip of his snout 
inside a rvat-hole ; 1 presume it was a rat-hole; it was 
not big enough, I think, for a rabbit-hole, and too large 
to belong to a mole—if moles make visible holes. 
Anyhow, my chub was right down that hole, and it was 
quite a “job” to fish him out of it. Rats about here 
are plentiful and bold ; and it is quite possible that one, 
or a pair, got hold of the fish and dragged it where I 
found it. I don’t know; my natural history may be 
all wrong on the subject of rats and rat-holes on river 
banks. I may, in my hurry, have failed to kill the 
fish outright, and he may have given spasmodic jerks 
and jerked himself into that subterranean retreat. 
I am glad he got no farther in, for I should not then 
have recovered him. 

I have been much interested for several days past 
in an unfortunate horse in this meadow of the presumed 
rat-hole. For a day and a night he lay prone and 
motionless, and I, with others whom I consulted on 
the subject, pronounced him dead. I remember even 
the horrible thought crossing my mind that some of 
him might be made into maggots. Then two or three 
men came and looked at him; after that two “ Vets.” 
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and a farmer; and while these were examining him 
and poking him one of them must have touched a tender 
spot, for he kicked out suddenly with all four legs 
at once, and they retreated in some haste. Finally, 
they slung him up, built a sort of shed over him with 
hurdles and straw, and put a cart (which I think 
was to have been his bier) in front of him, with a 
truss of hay contiguous to his nose. I thought hay 
rather dry diet for an invalid, even though he were a 
horse, as the man found whom the doctor ordered to 
eat “animal food,” and who began with chaff. The 
horse is still slung up under his impromptu shed ; he is 
getting quite lively now, and accompanied my fishing ~ 
this morning by frequent kicks with his fore-foot 
against the cart. For one mad instant I thought he 
must have got loose and eaten my chub. 


P.S.—The chub story is not just a “yarn.” I~ 
would scorn to tell you anything but truth about my 
mild fishing adventures. When I am joking the fact — 
is patent. 
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History Repeats Itself 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—The perch have 
come on again. The high gods must have heard 
and approved my wish, expressed to you in a recent 
letter, that I might take perch as of old. My last 
told you of a catch of these sportive and interesting 
fish. To-day I have had some more, quite a respectable 
bag, with one of three-quarters of a pound, one of half 
a pound, and some others close upon the half-pound 
—not so good as when we used to get two-pounders 
here, but cheering, nevertheless, after two seasons with 
hardly any perch at all. 

Things happened to-day in a way very similar 
to the way they came about on the occasion that I 
told you of in my last letter, when the chub so 
mysteriously disappeared. I went out roaching with 
ground-bait and gentles ad lib. One big roach bit 
straight off and was caught, and again I thought I was 
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in for a good catch. Another heavy roach bit, was 
hooked, and after a good fight disengaged himself 
from all connection with me. I know why. I was too 
lazy to take two smashed gentles off my hook after 
the first fish was caught, and crammed two more on 
top of them; so the small hook didn’t get through 
properly into the fish’s mouth. Learn thou wisdom 
from my foolishness. After this contrelemps came a 
terrific jab downwards of the float: I struck, and 
“Bob’s delight” ensued. After two or three minutes 
of diving and boring, up to the surface came, not a chub 
this time, but a trout (that ’s the second in a week), 
and did no end of a dance, rushing and darting and 
leaping out of the water “every which way,” as Mark 
Twain has it, like a thing possessed. I got him home. 
He was hooked curiously in the very corner of the mouth, 
right down by the gill. Hard lines that I had to put 
him back! But I had so to do, and soI did. I felta 
glow of self-approval at this noble action, but I felt 
also that there would not be much chance of any more 
roach after the vigorous splashing and dashing of that 
trout. He wouldn’t have been allowed, at any rate, 
to splash so much had I at first realised what I had 
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hooked ; but trout were the last thing I was thinking 
of. However, one more roach took the bait. He was 
four inches long ; I hadn’t my bait-can with me, and 
he, accordingly, followed the trout. I felt no thrill of 
self-satisfaction over his return. 

Roach! I feel inclined to apostrophise the roach. 
Game indeed is he in winter, when he is fat and 
firm-fleshed, and glittering in his silver coat tricked out 
with fins of ruddy hue: game, andshy. Oh, “too shy 
for words,” as a little girl of seven told me she was, 
_ begging me therefore “not to ask her questions.” But 
she wasn’t shy as the roach is shy. She took a bait of 
chocolates without demur. But the roach looks all 
round the bait you offer him, and above it and below 
it, and then, nine times out of ten, says: “No, I 
thank you.” But when he does take, how gently slides 
down the well-poised float ; how almost imperceptibly ! 
You have arranged your leads—well-distributed, I take 
it, on your cast: biggest near the float, to steady it 
in the current, small and dainty ones below, but at 
regular distances all; this, I think anyhow, is the best 
way to get poise when fishing a swim with any stream 
running ; nor can you beat it, I believe, for still water 
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that is deep—you have done this, and you have left 
a quarter inch of white, perhaps, between the red tip of 
your float and the water (I learnt this from reading 
the works of Mr. H. T. Sheringham), and when the 
float has slid down so that the bit of white has 
disappeared—why then you let it go down farther 
till the whole float has almost if not quite disappeared ; 
at least, that is what I do; I can’t help it. Mr. 
Sheringham says, if I remember aright, that he strikes 
at the moment of the disappearance of the white, 
“if he can.” I hope I do not misrepresent what he 
says. I think I have him right. Do many roach- 
anglers, I wonder, suffer from that temptation to let 
the float go right down and out of sight? How does 
it come about? In boyhood, one’s temptation was to 
strike instantly, strike hard, and strike with utmost 
determination, whatever the fish. We adults shilly- 
shally ; we lack resolution; we are incredulous and 
sceptical. We cannot believe that a pound or a pound 
and a half of roach can get a bunch of gentles or a 
largish dab of paste into its mouth and cause so little 
disturbance of the float as the fact, over and over again, 
proves to be the case. It is all the fault of the delicate- 
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mouthed roach, with his wily ways, his almost 
unnatural power of ejecting a bait by blowing it out as 
a pea is blown from a pea-shooter, his tentative methods 
of taking meals, his gourmet habits of feeding. So, in 
the scientific treatises on roaching we read of the great 
variety and subtle differences of roach-bites, and we 
get scared, and lose the faculty of decision. 

I remember, however, that I have indulged myself 
in “grousing” to you on this particular subject of 
roach-bites before, so I will not run further risk of 
the charge of repeating myself. I was apostrophising 
the roach, but the rhapsody seems to have expended 
itself and come to an end like a river lost in desert 
sands. I am not going to begin again; but I will say 
this, that no fish gives me more delight to ensnare. 
With such vigour and perseverance does he fight 
when he is at his best in the winter months, that I 
desire no more exciting opponent in all the range of 
general fishing. The biggest roach I caught to-day 
weighed a fraction over three-quarters of a pound, and 
the biggest perch exactly that weight ; the roach fought 
the harder of the two by a good deal, and in much 
livelier fashion. 
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I was led again to abandon roach for perch to-day 
by a perch taking gentles, as happened the last time I 
was fishing. It was a wonder that I had any worms 
to fish with. I had not intended at first to take any 
with me; but the thought of how the perch came on 
the other day decided me to grub about at the bottom 
of some moss in a jar where I thought there might be 
a few left from my last lot. There were: just a few, not 
a dozen, with some decapitated heads, or (should one 
not say)“ un-bodied ” heads of lobs whose tails had 
been used on a previous occasion. Cruel it seems, to 
the heads, but they can grow new tails, can they not ? 
These were enough to secure me a respectable take of 
the sporting fish. 

It is ever thus. Go for perch, and they will none 
of you. Get the roach-fever ; find, as I did, that they 
are of gentle disposition, and take out nothing but 
gentles to meet their mood, and the roach will go off 
and the perch will come on, and little ones will eat 
your maggots while the big ones are asking for the worms 
you haven’t got. Yet I may not complain, for lately 
my gentle persuasions have brought a fair number 
of the shy ones to my net. Pardon these puns. Are 
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they too low in the scale of alleged humour? It is a 
fisher’s privilege to make such. What meeting of what 
angling club passes without similar little attempts— 
greeted with approving or indulgent laughter ? Angling 
throws an atmosphere of kindly toleration around all 
connected with it: else, how would you read these 
letters, friend ? Angling, especially our kind of angling, 
preserves, at least in one class of human beings, that 
delightful faculty of being pleased with little simple 
things, which is a rare jewel to possess, and rarer, 
in a slightly different sense, as time goes on. If the 
world at large gets back to simple pastimes and gives 
up betting and drinks wholesome beer and smokes 
good mellow pipes instead of poisonous cigarettes, 
it will be largely due to angling and its healthy 
influences. 
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The Verb ‘‘ To Stret-Peg ” 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—Do you stret-peg ? 
If you do not, don’t think yourself a“ compleat” angler. 
Do you even know what it is? It is not the same as 
tight - corking. I know you tight-cork; but that is 
quite another story. Stret- pegging, according to a 
great authority, “is a quiet deadly sort of style.” I 
know it is quiet; I was trying it this morning: but 
it was not deadly; only deadly dull. I had three 
bites in three hours, not counting one that came just 
as I was lifting out for another cast. I missed them 
all. In the last instance mentioned I pricked the fish, 
and that may have been why I got so few bites, for 
it happened at the beginning of my fishing. However, 
as the river was the colour of the proverbial “ pea-soup ” 
—for the rain has come at last, and there is almost a 
flood—I prefer to put it down to that. The three bites 
each came when I had put my rod down in the forked 
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stick for a moment, twice to light a pipe and once out 
of sheer laziness. Is it not a marvellous thing how bites 
always come, on a slow-biting day, just when you 
are off guard for a moment or two? A watched pot, 
they say, never boils. On days such as those of which 
I am thinking you might say a watched float never 
bobs. Take your eye off it for a second, and when you 
look at it again it is just coming up, and you are too 
late for the strike. 

But about this stret-pegging. I might mention 
that it is not made use of, to my knowledge, in pike- 
fishing, nor in the pursuit of trout, salmon, mahseer, 
tuna, or tarpon. Indeed, it is a speciality of the 
roach-master’s art. You must fish where there is 
a moderate stream, but not too much stream; you 
must put your float up a foot higher than it properly 
ought to be; you cannot fish farther out than the 
tip of your rod will reach, unless, indeed, there is a 
convenient current setting out from the bank where 
you sit. You throw out, and when the bait has been 
taken down the stream a little way, to the place where 
your ground bait may perhaps be, you hold the float 
back, and the theory is that the bait waggles about in 
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the current a little way off the bottom in an alluring 
and very fascinating manner which no roach is supposed 
to be able to resist. To avoid the danger of the hook 
getting hitched up in some weed or snag at the bottom 
of the river before it is carried down the length of your 
line, it is well to throw down the stream, not straight 
out in front of you. I didn’t follow this advice this 
morning, for, the river deepening farther out, I threw 
out into the deep water where my float could swim, 
and when the current carried it round to the shallower 
water nearer the side I held it for a time, thus combining 
stret-pegging with swimming the float. Possibly the 
fish objected to my thus trying to kill two birds with 
one stone; or rather, hook one kind of fish with 
two kinds of fishing? Well, when you have got 
everything arranged “to taste,” then, for proper, strict, 
stret-pegging, you fix your eye on the float, and never 
move an inch, sitting perfectly still, except that you 
agitate wrist and arms in hooking, playing, and landing 
the fish. As regards other parts of your anatomy, — 
they must be rooted to the spot. If it is cold, you 
mustn’t mind. You are allowed to whistle, but that is 
all. As I have hinted, I did all this this morning ; 
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all but the hooking, playing, and landing. Nor did 
I whistle, by the way ; for the day was mild. 

You have to be very quick in the strike when 
fishing in this style: in fact, it must be a “lightning 
strike.” The float bobs very decidedly, so there is no 
difficulty in knowing when you have a bite. Oh, yes! 
I have caught roach in this way; and found it a very 
enjoyable sort of fishing. In fact, I often do it; so 
I am not making all this up. I will show you how to 
do it if you will come. As I was about to say when 
your inevitable interruption in the reading of this 
letter at the point at which I had arrived anticipated 
itself in my mind—you must have hold of your rod 
when stret-pegging : you will be too late if you have to 
pick the rodup. Itisimportant too, when you stret-peg, 
not to forget what you are doing and imagine that you 
are tight-corking with the bait right on the bottom. 
When you are doing the latter, you should give the fish 
a fairish time before you strike, even if you are fishing 
with a lump of paste. Why are these differences ? 
They are very mysterious. I suppose that when you are 
stret-pegging the swaying of the bait causes the fish 
to make a dash at it, whereas on the bottom, asin tight- 
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corking, it is still ; so in the one case the float is drawn 
under smartly, while in the other it is pulled slowly 
along. But what really goes on at the bottom of the 
river is hid in mystery. We can but surmise. The 
matter lends itself to the pleasurable stimulation of 
that love of the occult which harbours within every 
human bosom; likewise to the indulgence of the 
prize-packet feeling. These are among the charms of 
general angling which the exclusive cultivator of the 
game-fish habit misses. 

I have had two blank days in succession, and am 
afflicted with that devastating feeling which sometimes 
comes over me, that I really am no fisherman to speak 
of. Three or four days ago I lost several good fish 
that I ought to have landed. Yesterday and to-day 
it was foolish to go fishing at all, considering the state 
of the water. I should have waited till it cleared 
somewhat. Yesterday, too, I began operations by 
casting the outer portion of my best zinc bait-kettle 
(and the price of the thing !) well out into the swollen 
stream, where it floated for an instant, turned on its 
side, gave one deep gurgle like a sinking bottle might 
that should possess a bass voice, and sank forthwith © 
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irreclaimably to the bottom.. I may possibly recover 
it some day when the river is very low; but I doubt it. 
The winter floods will carry it far away, I fear. I 
thought I had it on a string, but it was the inner, 
perforated part that was on the string. That now hangs 
in the water with a miserable roach enclosed therein, 
with which I am going to catch a pike. The next 
thing I did remarkable that day was to hurl my fishing- 
basket over that steep place where we clamber down 
to the river from the road, with the result that the lids 
came off two bait-boxes, and worms and gentles got 
mixed up at the bottom of the basket, where I found 
them locked together in mortal combat. At least, 
if they weren’t, they ought to have been, if they had 
a spark of feeling. Soon after this I fixed an expensive 
new cast in the branch of a tree well out of reach and 
left it there. 

By the way, what is Fenugrec? I am exposing 
my ignorance; but I never heard of it till I saw the 
name in an angling book I got to-day. It is supposed 
to make bait attractive. I wonder whether that 
stuff I got for fun, and which we had a joke about, 
in Fenugrec; the stuff, I mean, that was advertised 
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to make the fish bite like roaring lions, or something 
of the kind. I have never really gone in for those 
patent fish attractions ; I don’t like the idea. It seems 
low down to use anything very out of the way and 
unnatural. It’s well enough to put a little Thorley’s 
cattle food or anything like that in your ground-bait, 
and then offer the fish something natural and 
unadulterated ; but to smear your bait-hook with 
something or other that drives the poor fish clean out 
of their senses is almost as bad as poisoning them or 
blowing them up with dynamite ; things that ave done 
in some parts of the world. 

My two blank days have been made less uninteresting 
than they would have been by the behaviour of two 
robins, and the occasional flashing by of a kingfisher 
who has his habitation near our bridge. One of the 
robins found out that gentles, a worm or two, and_ 
fragments of ground-bait were to be picked up where 
I had been fishing. Now, when I go to fish he is there, | 
near at hand; and when I am settled down he hops © 
up quite close to me. I can hear him rustling about 
among the dead leaves. He even crosses the river 
to follow me when I go over the bridge to fish the’ 
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opposite side. I throw him a contribution from time 
to time, and I find that he is especially fond of gentles. 
The other day I threw him inadvertently some coloured 
gentles, and was afraid they might have poisoned him, 
as he did not come the next time I went out. But 


' to-day, there he was again, as lively as ever, and still 


more bold. The other robin hovers about, but is not 


allowed to approach, my friend going at him for all 


he is worth if he dares come within a certain distance. 
To-day he chased him right across the river and out 
of sight, coming back triumphant after a few minutes. 

I hope that in a day or two the river will have 
cleared somewhat, and that I shall have a chance 
with the worm. I have got some lovely maiden dews 
that should allure any fish. May I be able to tell you, 
when I write again, that I have had good sport, and 
rehabilitated my character in my own eyes as having 
a modest claim to be an angler. 
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Scenes from a Lurid Past 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—There is a chapter 
in the angling life of us both which for some reason — 
or other—shyness, or amour propre, or downright © 
ashamedness, I know not what—has been an almost 
closed portion of that book which we usually open to— 
one another with such frank freedom. Only a leaf 
has been turned up here and there, giving just a glimpse 
of a page, enough to arouse curiosity, but not enough © 
to reveal more than a hint of what really happened. 

You went one recent year to Scotland, I to Devon, 
both intent on catching trout with the artificial fly ; 
both determined to graduate as fly-fishers or fall into — 
the water in the attempt. All that I could gather from 
you of your adventures was that you caught “some” : 
trout (how many you did not specify ; it might have 
been two, or twenty, or twenty dozen), that your gillie 
was a wrathful person who treated you with contumely, 


; 
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unpitiful of your noviceship and inexperience, refusing 
to land your fish, covering you with scorn at your 
natural mistakes, even rowing the boat to land one day, 
tipping you out upon the shore of the loch, and 
departing in dudgeon ; that on the whole you enjoyed 
yourself, and the gillie appeared remorseful when you 
presented him at the end with a substantial tip. 

For myself, I am now about to lift the veil that 
has hitherto screened my Devonshire doings. When 
you inquired as to my success, I made airy reply 
that the fishing was off during the few days I was 
there, but that I got a dozen or so of trout. I did 
not tell you that I got nearly all on worms, and that 
one of them wasn’t a trout at all. As a matter of fact, 
when I reached the shores of the River Dart I found 
myself in a most charming spot, but couldn’t see any 
river. There was the rocky bed of what might once 
have been a river, but I could detect no water till 
I climbed down the side of a steep gully. Then I 
discovered a few stagnant and shallow pools here and 
there among the rocks, without a sign of fish. There 
had, indeed, been no rain for many days in those parts. 
Exploring farther, I found a dam and a salmon leap ; 
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and above the dam was water, quite considerable in 
width and depth. I saw also two trout, a big one and 
a little one, near the sluice gates of what they called 
there, I think, a “leet,” meaning a narrow channel, 
which carried water to work some machinery. The 
bigger trout, of about three-quarters of a pound, was 
close in by a high stone wall which adjoined the sluice, 
and there was no possibility of casting a fly over him 
in the orthodox manner. All one could do was to 
“dib” or “dape.” Accordingly I dibbed or daped, 
lying flat on my stomach at full leagth on the grass 
at the summit of the high wall. I tried every kind of 
fly that a firm of fly-merchants had recommended 
to me as suitable for those waters, but the trout took 
no notice. He was not attracted, and he was not in 
the least frightened. All he bothered about was keeping 
the smaller trout out of his beat, rushing at him with 
amazing ferocity every time he ventured near. That — 
evening a local angler told me that the one and only fly — 
for those parts was the Blue Upright. He had some, but 
he refused to sell me any. He didn’t like selling things. 
So he made me a present of two, and I, seeing him to 
be evidently a poor man, made him a present of a ~ 
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shilling, an immoral proceeding on my part since it made 
him ashameless profiteer. I bought some Blue Uprights 
less expensively the next day at the local chemist’s. 
That day I didn’t dib. I had come to practise 
fly-fishing, so I tried the water above the weir. No 
sign of fish was there till evening, when began a moderate 
rise. I took two fish on a Blue Upright. One was 
four inches long, and was a trout ; the other was three 
inches long, and I believe he was, or was going to be, 
a salmon. He may be, some day, for I put him back, 
of course, together with the four-inch trout. 

These were the only fish I took with the fly during 
all my stay. No rain coming, and there occurring 
- norises to speak of, I got to dibbing again for my friend 
the trout at the sluice gate. He ignored the Blue 
Upright as he had ignored everything else. Then 
I bethought me of some fuzzy Red Palmers that I 
had with me—not recommended locally—and I put 
one on and dibbled it about on the surface. The trout 
rose and took it at once, while I, in my excitement, 
struck too soon or too hard and succeeded only in 
twitching his mouth sharply, which, when you come to 
think of it, was not much of a “success.” The trout, 
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intensely disgusted, but not more disgusted than I, 
promptly disappeared, and I never saw him or his 
hanger-on again. This, then, is a complete and full 
account of the progress of my education in fly-fishing 
in Devonshire. 

In the middle of my stay came rain, and a spate. 
Then everybody, as the most natural thing in the 
world, went digging, and fared forth with any and 
every sort of worm that could be come by. Even 
a small boy in the village street called out to me, 
“The worm’s takin’ to-day, zur.” The only people 
who did not fish with worms were one or two salmon- 
anglers, who spun with Devon minnows for the fish 
that came up as the water rose. I did not see any 
salmon caught. The “wormers,’ who came out at 
the rising of the waters like moths at dusk—not having 
fished at all till then—had primitive kinds of rods, 
thickish tackle fairly heavily leaded, and the worms 
they had just grubbed up out of their gardens. They 
threw the worm out towards mid-stream, let the current 
carry it round towards the bank, and caught trout by 
the dozen. This was a shock to me, with my ideas of 
clear-water worming as the only legitimate fashion 
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of practising upon trout otherwise than with the fly, 
or at any rate with a blow-line and a Daddy Long-legs 
or, perhaps, a live May Fly. But who was I to be 
superior to the very dwellers upon Dart ? So I followed 
their example, though, having a little fly-rod and 
fine tackle, I think I had more sport out of it than 
the local experts. I did not catch so many trout, 
indeed, but that circumstance has been a salve to my 
conscience ever since. Also I wandered more than the 
experts did, and tried various interesting little runs and 
eddies. The anglers whom I noticed seemed to stay in 
one place, sitting down for all the world as if they were 
roach fishing. I must add that there was not a vast 
number of anglers about, though my comparison of 
them to the moths of evening might seem to imply 
that they came in crowds ; nor could I swear that they 
were indigenous to the soil, though they looked like it. 
Hence it would not be fair to take it for granted that 
this worming is a general custom of the regular anglers 
of the place. Still, I had a sense of disillusionment 
on seeing a far-famed trout river fished in such an 
ordinary and prosaic manner. 

I had a notion before I went to Devon that worms 
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might be a good thing to fall back upon if worm-fishing 
should be allowed when the fly was useless. I ought 
to have acted more nobly and to have put the thought 
away from me. But when a worm may make all the 
difference between fish and no fish, it is hard to renounce 
all connection with that lowly but wonderfully-made 
specimen of the animal kingdom. As it was, I gave way 
to temptation, and ordered a supply of suitable worms 
to be sent on ahead of me. They were sent rather 
too promptly by the worm-merchant, who usually 
had kept me waiting. The package containing the 
worms had a label with the inscription “ Live Fish,” 
and on its arrival was handed over to the cook- 
of the establishment in which I was going to stay, 
Cook, knowing nothing as yet of my expected arrival 
naturally thought that a nasty practical joke was being 
played, and threw my beautiful worms to the chickens. 
They had cost me at least five shillings. 

As I said before, I caught about a dozen trout, 
rather less than more, and my visit to the Dart was 
on the whole diasppointing, especially as I had little 
or no opportunity of furthering my education in the 
fly-fisher’s art. My brother, a non-angler, who was with 
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me, could hardly have been impressed with any great 
idea of my skill. He forbore remarks, though “ relation” 
is often another name for “candid friend.” Indeed, 
he did say, when I caught a trout, “ Well, I have seen 
you catch a fish, so I know now that you sometimes 
do,” which was mildly encouraging, at least. I hada 
little consolation, too, one morning, from a gentleman 
fishing near me, to whom, in an access of shyness, I 
explained that I was only a novice at fly-fishing. 
He paid me the compliment of saying that he shouldn’t 
have thought so, as he judged that I threw a fly very 
well. I hope he wasn’t a novice, or the compliment 
would not be worth much. I suspected that he was, 
and in view of his evident admiration at my casting 
I wished I hadn’t spoken, thinking that I might have 
been taken for an old hand. But that was petty, and 
I have since made up my mind that he knew what he 
was talking about. This is more generous of me, 
and besides that, it gives me a better conceit of myself. 

_ By the way, the last time you were here you used my 
pike-rod, and after your departure I found part of the 
line twisted round the rod between two of the rings. 
Did you do that? If you say “ No,” I will believe you ; 
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for tackle will do apparently impossible things all by 
itself if you leave it unwatched for any length of time. 
Every angler finds that out. An artificial fish belonging 
to. me recently travelled to a distant part of this large 
rambling house, and inserted one of its hooks in the 
skirt of a female domestic. This seemed so uncanny 
that I gave it away to a young lady who admired the 
colouring of it. I warned her to keep it always shut up 
in a box by itself when it was not under her immediate 
and personal supervision. The female domestic declared 
that I must have dropped it on the floor so that she 
got hitched on to it when she was sweeping. I know 
better. I am convinced that these things crawl about 
when you are not looking at them. 

Enough of our lurid pasts: let us look with hope 
to the future, trusting that it holds no coming “ past ” 
for us. 
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DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—Fishermen who 
are in the habit of baiting their hook with gentles 
should always use Gibbs’ Shaving Soap, the kind that 
is sold in tins, and is in the form of a round cake. 
The reasons for this advice, though not obvious, are 
solid; and I strongly advise you to take my hint. 
There is no other kind of tin that I know of which 
is so admirably adapted for carrying maggots, and, 
what is more, for getting at them when carried. I 
have tried many kinds of tins, and found them all 
unsatisfactory till I came in a lucky hour upon this 
shaving soap. 

Some tins are too deep, as for example cocoa 
canisters or tobacco tins; and you must tip out a 
writhing mass of maggots into your hand to pick out 
those you want. Then you have only one hand with 
which to put them on the hook, which is impossible. 
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If you should select two or three and put them down 
by you, returning the rest to the canister, then, while 
you are getting the first one fixed up, the others which 
you have got ready crawl swiftly away with the 
astonishing agility for which gentles are notorious, 
You may, perhaps, put the selected ones in the lid 
of your tin, supposing you are using some ordinary 
canister of commerce, placing it—the lid—upon the 
ground with the inside facing heavenwards. Ten to 
one the gentles can crawl over the edge of it, and are 
gone before you can say “knife.” Here is one point 
in which the superiority of the shaving-soap tin that I 
advocate is manifest. Its lid, placed saucer-wise, is 
nearly as deep as the tin itself. But you needn’t do it ; 
so this is an unasked-for perfection, useful, nevertheless, 
to have in reserve. 

Other tins, professional ones, too, made for holding 
maggots, are too shallow. Leave them open for a 
moment, and the maggots are swarming over the side 
like a crew of pirates into their boats to attack a 
merchantman. These particular tins won’t open when 
they are shut, and frequently won’t shut when they 
are open; the latter defect being due either to their 
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getting out of shape, which they do easily, being of 
slim construction, so that the lid does not any longer 
fit, or it is due to something having got into the hinge, 
generally some of the sand or sawdust in which the 
gentles are kept, Don’t have any kind of hinged box 
for any kind of bait, at any rate, not a metal box. 
The hinges always go wrong. I have now a worm 
box which is supposed to open on both sides, top and 
bottom. Well, it does; but one side will not shut, 
the hinge is out of gear, and there you are. 

I have also in my possession a thing like a miniature 
tin rabbit-hutch, made ostensibly for the containing of 
maggots. It has a little sliding door in front that is 
intended to move up and down for getting the maggots 
in and out. This door stuck fast the first week I had 
the article ; the metal got bent by my efforts to force 
it down, and the machinery would never work again. 
There are other ingenious arrangements connected with 
this contraption, concerning which I will not par- 
ticularise, as I do not wish to injure anyone’s trade. 
These special arrangements might have been useful 
but for the original defect; still, I think the whole 
thing too elaborate and worrying. 
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Of the orthodox “gentle shoot” I have not had 
much experience. I have nothing to say against them. 
They certainly look very “knowing.” I bought one 
once at second hand, and it had a crack in it which let 
the gentles out. I would have had it soldered up, but 
it fell into the river, and never got a fair chance with 
me. The soap tin of Messrs. Gibbs is perfect for the 
purpose which I am discussing; so perfect that it is 
worth any angler’s while who does not shave to take 
to that painful process merely for the sake of getting 
this excellent tin. It is deep enough to prevent the 
maggots from crawling out over the edge when you 
leave it open ; unless, indeed, you fill it too full, which 
you need not do, as half-filled, or at any rate three- 
quarters full, it will hold all you want in a day for 
hook-baits. The inferior sort of maggot that you throw 
in to assemble the fish you can keep in any old tin you 
like. Moreover, two soap tins are not a burden if you 
are afraid of running short. The Gibbs soap tin is 
beautifully made ; it is sufficiently solid; the rim on 
which the lid fits is smooth and polished, so that the 
lid never sticks, but goes on and comes off with the 
greatest ease. You never get it flying off suddenly 
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while you are breaking your finger-nails trying to move 
it, with a consequent scattering of gentles far and wide 
in every direction. Punch a few small holes in the lid, 
and you have the perfect gentle-carrier. The size is 
convenient : the liveliest maggot cannot worm his way 
out. 

“Much ado about nothing,” do you say? Perhaps 
so. But think what loss of time, and of temper too, 
results from a box that will not open, or flies open 
suddenly, violently, and unexpectedly, or from which 
it is difficult to extract the contents! One does not 
want to go fishing always with a tin-opener. I feel 
strongly about the inadequacy of various commercial 
articles to the purposes for which they are constructed ; 
and this inadequacy is found in some things in the way 
of appliances for fishing. Let this not destroy your 
well-grounded confidence in the general excellence of 
the productions of our tackle makers. It means only 
that they have not yet reached absolute perfection 
in every detail. Fired by my meek animadversions, 
doubtless they soon will. We lack, I consider, the 
perfect winder; one which will not only protect the 
hook, but will leave no loose ends. There are one or 
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two, I know, made for the very fine one-yard casts 

used in the “Sheffield style” of roaching which will 

do this, but we want something of the sort for all 
styles. With the ordinary winder the nick into which 
you put the end of the gut is invariably too wide, 
and will not hold it. Hence the gut comes loose in 
your basket, and ties knots with other loose ends, or 
winds itself round everything in its vicinity. If the. 
nick were narrower it would injure the gut. I have 
seen it advised to tie a bit of twine on the gut loop, 
and put that in the nick. But who, I ask, is going to 
rove about with a collection of pieces of twine about 
two inches long in his pocket ? Fancy anyone at the | 
end of a cold winter day’s fishing fiddling about with 
little bits of string ! 

I desiderate also the perfect float, and the perfect 
float-adjustment—a float that will imitate a bit off 
stick or reed, or look like some casual bit of flotsam 
floating down the stream, yet a float that will perform 
all the numerous functions of a float, indicating bites 
to a nicety, holding up against a strong stream when ~ 
you are “ tight-corking” (in this case it must look like © 
a bit of reed or wood “hung up” in the current), / 
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keeping its (top) end up in swift streams, settling 
lightly and airily in calm water when you are after 
the big roach. I don’t ask, you will understand, that 
one float will do all these things by itself; that would 
be unreasonable; but I yearn for various kinds of 
floats that will be and do all that I have described, 
each according to its particular predestined end. 
Perhaps I long for the unattainable. As for float- 
adjusters, I must confess that the subject is too deep 
for me; but both caps and rings are liable to be a 
nuisance. Float-caps break and wear out ; rings come 
off. Pegs, too, fitted in the top of the cork get lost. 
Personally I rather like those floats of which the 
cork part slips on the quill, so that you fix the gut 
between quill andcork. But then, again, you have the 
disadvantage that the friction wears the gut. Who will 
invent the all-round perfect float ? 

Straps concern anglers. Why is it that no strap 
made ever has enough holes in it ; so that always, at 
the last moment of packing to go fishing, strapping 
something up in a hurry, you have to poke a new 
hole with your penknife, at the imminent risk of the 
blade shutting up on your fingers and gashing you 
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badly, and with the certainty of making the hole big 
and unsightly, and so spoiling the neat appearance of 
your strap? Echo answers “Why?” Why, again, 
is the little loop of leather through which you push 
the strap after buckling it always so badly sewn on ~ 
that it breaks away before you have used the strap_ 
half a dozen times? And why is one of a pair of 
straps always so much thicker than the other that it 
will with difficulty go through either buckle or loop ?- 
These things have puzzled me from my boyhood till now. 
Fishing tackle, indeed, is not the only department 
of our national manufacture of common appliances 
open to criticism. Indeed, in justice to modern 
inventors and makers of angling goods it must be said 
that they are to the fore alike in inventiveness, enter- 
prise, and excellence of workmanship. It is hard, for 
instance, to imagine that rods and reels could be 
further improved. I did know a melancholy man who 
invented a new reel which he declared would beat all. 
others hollow, but he hadn’t the capital to put it on 
the market. He spent hours explaining it to me, till 
one day I discovered that he kept dangerous explosive 
about his room, some of which he showed me in a 
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drawer, with the remark that if it went off it would 
blow the whole street into the air. I left. This, and 
his habit of borrowing half-crowns, deterred me from 
keeping up the acquaintance; so I never really under- 
stood his wonderful and complicated reel. 

My favourite corner by the bridge is now shaping 
well for winter fishing. Yesterday I had fourteen good 
fish there, including three roach of a pound each, two 
perch, and a lovely trout of about a pound and a half. 
This, of course, went back into the water. He gave 
me a very good run for my money on the fine roach 
tackle I was using, and I trust he will give me another 
chance at him when he is in season. 

Fish are unaccountable things. I remember telling 
you that I could not do much with gentles here, taking 
with them, as a rule, only small fish. Lately the larger 
roach, and perch too, have been taking the maggot, 
the roach showing preference to them over anything 
else. Usually, as late as this in the year, I have found 
roach partial to the worm. I have been mixing 
maggots with my ground bait, and we have had no 
rain and no floods. These two facts may account for 
the success of the one bait and the failure of the other. 
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I even caught a small pike with gentles recently. He 
lives to fight another day. I hope the perch will come 
on soon. I used to get big ones when I first came here. 
During the last two years they seem to have diminished 
gradually in size and quantity. They are delightful 
eating ; and if I catch many I shall set up a gridiron 
in my den, for we have a new cook who strikes when 
fresh-water fish are presented to her for treatment. 
We can’t afford to offend her; so you may expect to 
find me some day in my shirt-sleeves “ gridding” 
perch over the glowing embers of a wood fire. I am 
sure they will be excellent. The cook must not know. 

We need rain badly to flush out the river and to 
clear away the rotten weeds and dead leaves submerged 
in the stream, conducing neither to the purity of the 
water nor the appetites of the fish. The worst of this 
place is that when it does rain much we get a big flood, 
which stops all fishing for the time being. When, 
however, the flood subsides and the water begins to 
clear I have a grand time. 

When are you coming here again to try your luck ? 
Let me know a day or two beforehand, and I will try 
to stir the fish up, by a little judicious ground-baiting, 
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A “ Rise’? and a Fall 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—It began like 
this: I was walking over our bridge one Sunday in 
the recent May Fly time, and thinking how maddening 
it was to see the roach and dace, especially the dace, 
eagerly feeding on those fluttering insects when the 
close time forbade my fishing for them. I wished 
our river was a proper trout river (though all the rest 
of the year I am only too glad and thankful for the 
excellent general fishing it affords), and I apostrophised 
the hard heart of the landowner who won’t let me fish 
in the little trout stream that runs into the river here, 
in which I had just seen a noble trout lying under a 
bush and taking in May Flies as they floated down. 
I was walking, I say, across our bridge and thinking 
these thoughts, when two female children who were 
poking their heads through the railings at imminent 
risk of toppling into the water, turned at my approach. 
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“Please, sir,” said one of them, “theer’s a big 
chub under that theer chestnut tree, but ’e ain’t theer 
naow.” 

“How do you know he’s a chub?” say I. 

“’Cos Mister A——’” (that ’s my ex-policeman friend 
who didn’t believe I could catch fish and found I could) 
“sez ’e is, and ’e got a big ’ed.” 

“Oh,” said I, and I thought no more about it. 

On the Tuesday after this I went out with my little 
fly rod to practise a few casts, taking one or two 
artificial May Flies in case an odd trout, as sometimes 
happens, should have wandered into the river. I took 
my stand under the aforesaid chestnut tree and aimed 
at the dace lying in the middle of the stream, not 
expecting to reach them; for the position, as you will 
remember, makes it next to impossible to get your 
fly out; and not desiring to catch them, for if I did 
I might not keep them. As I stood flicking out some 
sort of fly, I forget what, a form of beauty—of 
“speckled” beauty—passed swiftly through the water 
at my feet, close to the bank. “This,” I said, “is the 
chub; I’ll have him.’’ It was no chub, of course, 
but a lovely trout. I waited and watched, having put 
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on a floating May Fly, which, by the way, wouldn’t 
float. Soon the trout passed me again, going down- 
stream under the bridge which was immediately on 
my right. I could not see him, but I heard him now 
and then sucking down a fly. I did not try at first to 
cast over him, being diffident of my power to do so 
in my awkward position without terrifying him out 
of his wits. It’s difficult to cast a fly to your right 
and get it close to the bank on your own side when a 
huge tree sticks out its branches over the water and 
makes a solid wall of greenery immediately to the left 
of you. I contented myself, therefore, with jigging 
my fly on the top of the water, as those who “ dib or 
dape,” straight in front of me, in the hope that his 
troutship would go again for a swim and take it in 
passing. He went for several swims, came to the top 
of the water once, looked most deliberately at the 
contraption at the end of my line, and as deliberately 
refused to have anything to do withit. I flatter myself 
that he didn’t see me; I was keeping well back, and 
was partly hidden by the trunk of the chestnut tree. 
I got tired of this performance at last, and when my 
friend was taking flies again below the bridge to my 
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right, I made a supreme effort to flick my fly over him. 
The only way I could think of that might do it was to 
hold the fly in my left hand, bend the rod top by 
pulling on it, and then let go, with a swing of the rod 
to the right. By craning my neck round the wall 
which supports the end of the iron bridge (it is con- 
venient that it crosses the river in one span, and so 
has no bothering arches) I could mark where my fly 
went. Floater though it was, it dived in like a water- 
rat, not far from where I judged the fish to be. I 
worked it gently under the water, bringing it in my 


direction with gentle jerks. Suddenly there was a — 
swirl, a gleam of yellow, and I struck. By the powers, — 
how I struck! The fly flew back, and the fish, — 
presumably, flew off, and I sat down heavily on my — 


creel and mopped my brow. “This is the time,” I 
said, “for a quiet pipe, to compose the nerves and 
help to resignation and peace of heart.” So I sat and 
considered, and wondered whether that trout would 


any more venture near. In the meantime I put on © 
a largish Wickham, tied for dry-fly fishing. I thought — 
that perhaps the presence of the living fly in some — 


numbers might make my imitation suffer by the 
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odiousness of comparison, and that something unusual 
might prove more “fetching.” It did! I had not been 
sitting down ten minutes when my friend passed 
upstream again through the low clear water, and I 
heard him take a fly near that little opening you know 
of on the left of the chestnut tree. I went after him, 
poked my rod gently out, let the Wickham fall lightly 
on the surface of the water, and had the mighty 
satisfaction of seeing a big nose come up, and a big 
mouth open and take in that fly. Then there was a 
mighty struggle. The little greenheart bent nearly 
double as I held the fish tight. There was no letting 
him run, because of weeds and the branches of that 
fallen tree which made a little harbour there. I got 
my long-handled net under the fish as quickly as 
possible, and he was mine. He weighed 131b., and was 
discussed at lunch next day but one by three persons, 
one of whom was a great dignitary, and one of whom 
(myself) was not ; and we left on the dish his head and 
his tail, which proves that he was excellent eating. 
Now for another and a most dismal story. What 
I have told you happened before tea. After tea I 
went prospecting. It was beginning to dawn on me 
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that the presence of the May Fly (more numerous 
here this spring than I have ever known them before) 
was turning our sluggish and weedy water temporarily 
into a trout stream. It was even so. The trout 
had evidently come down the (forbidden) brook into 
the river, attracted by their favourite dainty, which 
naturally was more in evidence on the river than on 
the narrow tributary stream. I went along our bank 
where the spinney goes down to the water and makes 
fishing so difficult, and I peered here and there and 
everywhere through the bushes. Soon I found a clear 
run of water under the bank; a little run about two 
feet wide, bounded on one side by the bank and on the 
other by masses of weeds. Therein lay a trout, bigger, 
if anything, than the one I had caught in the afternoon. 
It was a clear case of dibbing or daping, and I felt 
justified in using the natural fly. Perhaps it was a 
fall from grace. My conscience did make a protest, 
but I told my conscience that this was a mere scruple ; 
that our river was not a trout river; that one must 
take the chance when one has it; that if trout came | 
poking about where they had no business, they must 

expect to be “laid for” in any way that is likely to 
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take them (apart from “ guddling” or netting) ; that 
if I chose to throw even a worm none could rightly 
blame me; that it was our own water in which that 
fish lay. So I put on two live May Flies, head to tail, 
and poked my rod through a bush, having previously 
got the landing-net sunk in a convenient position. 
The two May Flies floated down a foot or so, and were 
promptly taken. There was a pull, and a kick, and a 
slack line, and a moment of useless hope that it wasn’t 
so—but I knew all the time it was. The line tightened 
no more; the hook had failed to hold. A few minutes 
after I heard that trout a little way downstream in a 
place wholly unapproachable by reason of bushes and 
undergrowth, sucking in provender as if nothing had 
happened. Having an engagement that night which 
might not be put aside, I went into the house in a very 
chapfallen mood, kept my engagement, ate my evening 
meal in solitary gloom, and meditated later, in bed, 
ways and means of retrieving my misfortune of the 
evening. 

The next morning, as soon as I had finished 
breakfast, I went out to look for my trout. He 
was back again. This time I tied on a fluffy and 
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remarkable-looking artificial May Fly, not willing to 
anger the gods by using the natural insect. I dibbed. 
The trout made a dash, and so frightened me that I 
snatched the fly from his very jaws. He was not 
alarmed, and did not see me, hidden as I was behind 
the bushes. I should have loved to cross to the other 
side of the river, where was an open bank and clear 
space for casting, and to have put my fly across to 
him in the orthodox way; but I should have been 
trespassing, and there were banks of weeds through 
which, if I hooked him, he would have had to be 
dragged. So I stayed where I was and daped. Again 
the trout came at my fly, and this time I kept cool. 
He took it ; Istruck. Then were there mighty lashings 
and splashings as I held him tightly. The last thing 
I thought of was the possibility of my tackle breaking ; 
it was stouter than that with which I landed the trout 
of yesterday. But my tackle did break, just as I was 
slipping the net under his tail; it broke near the fly, — 
and the trout departed with the lure well hooked 
into his jaw. Isaw him no more. This was too much 
for him, and he came not back again. I had changed © 
my little fly rod for a stiffer one, more fitted, I thought, — 
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for daping tactics. I judged that in the position in 
which I was I should not be able to raise the point 
of the fly rod sufficiently. I think, now that it is too 
late, that the “give” of the more supple rod might 
have saved tackle, and fish, and vain regrets. 
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The Trout that was Another 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—How hard is fate. 
sometimes to the fisherman! The day after the 
dreadful disaster described in the latter half of my 
recent letter to you there was an unprecedented hatch 
of May Fly here. The surface of the river was covered 
with struggling and fluttering insects. Seven or eight 
big trout were located round about our bridge—the 
monarchs, surely, of the little stream from which they 
came to gorge themselves. That day was also the 
busiest day of the year for me, and fishing was out 
of the question. I did snatch half an hour in the 
evening, and in that half-hour I missed three fish 
that I ought to have had. Was not woe piled upon 
woe? The next day the wind changed, blowing hard 
from the north-east, and bringing a cold rain with it. 
Good-bye to May Flies, and good-bye to trout! They 
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all went home, back to the little stream which I may 
not fish. 
I tried to console myself with the remembrance 
that not unfrequently there are one or two trout 
_ knocking about our river even when the May Fly time 
is not—resident cannibals, I take it; not merely on 
a visit. This did not console me much; for I also 
remembered that such an invasion from the tributary 

_ stream as we had had for a few hours is most unusual. 
It was the first I have seen since I came here four years 
ago. 

I did not try to fish, though now I was at leisure. 

A few days passed, and the weather improved. 
: There were a few May Flies about again, and one 
morning I heard a distinct “plop, plop!” under a 
_ May bush below the bridge. That was no good to 
me; for the spot was impossible to get at without 
going into forbidden territory. But then, looking 
_ over the bridge, I saw, in water that I may fish, a quite 
respectable trout apparently of about a pound in 
_ weight. He lay quietly in very shallow and very clear 
water; and he was not rising. I went home and 
_ hurried up lunch; which being dispatched, I sallied 
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out again with fly rod and bottom rod, the latter 
fitted with “Stewart” tackle for worming in clear 
water, and the former with a queer-looking beast made 
to represent a “Spent Gnat.” I chose this because the 
wind was blowing forcefully, and I thought that if 
there were a “gnat” about he would be likely to be 
“spent.” 

As I crossed the bridge I looked over and saw that 
the trout was still 7m situ. Climbing quietly down by 
the masonry at the side of the high bridge I reached 
the bank, dropped low behind the rushes that line it, 
and wormed my way a little upstream so as to attack 
my fish from the rear. My description will tell you 
that I was now on the opposite side of the river to that 
where my late adventures took place, and, being below 
the bridge, was about to operate in water which is open 
to me by kind permission of a noble owner. 

I had brought worm tackle, but I did not intend 
to use it except as a last resource. I had committed 
myself to catching that trout ; for I had told a mutual 
friend of ours who visits this locality every week that 
I would give him a trout to take home to London in 
the evening. Therefore I took worm tackle. I was 
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not, at the beginning, fishing in our own bit of the river 
just above the bridge, so that “ worming” might not 
be excused on the score of ownership of the fishing. 
Nor, if this were a real trout river, would I make 
ownership a plea, except in the proper worming time 
of the summer heats. But perpend! The river was 
(as it still is) below summer level; the sun was hot ; 
the water crystal clear as well as shallow; and that 
trout had to be caught. Likewise, by the time I came 
out to fish there was scarcely a fly of any kind to be 
seen, and the trout under the May bush opposite me 
no longer made the plops that delight the ear and fire 
the blood and grievously tantalise when you can’t 
get at the place where they are sounding. Him of the 
_ May bush I had given up as unattainable ; there was 
_ only this other, and him I must have by any means 
that should be legitimate fishing. I do not call it 
_ legitimate fishing, by the way, to shoot at fish with 
a service rifle. But I knew a soldier who did that 
during the war in an English stream to some roach 
_ that he couldn’t catch. He couldn’t hit them, either. 
To resume the thread of my story, which seems 
to be getting rather tangled up, I got well below this 
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trout of which I tell you, and put the Spent Gnat 
six inches in front of his nose. It floated down; it 
floated past him; nothing happened. I thought I 
must by now have frightened the fish away; so I 
went gingerly to look from behind the rushes. He was 
there all right, wagging his tail. I poked my rod out 
gently and dibbled the fly about just in front of him. 
Then he sailed away, presumably insulted. I watched 
him making for the opposite bank. Before he reached 
it he turned upstream towards the chestnut tree of 
the alleged “ chub” mentioned in my last letter. Here 
he would be in our own fishing, and thither I followed 
him. 

I crossed the bridge myself; though the trout had 
not. (There is nothing recondite about this; nor 
anything to confuse you about the topography more 
than I have confused you already. I can’t help it: 
it is awkward to describe places where three fishing 
owners abut on each other. All I am meaning now is 
that the trout swam across and I didn’t.) Having 
crossed the bridge and arrived at my own side of the 
stream, I saw the trout cruising about not many yards 
from the bank. I sent my Spent Gnat towards him, 
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and he disappeared. The Spent Gnat hitched in a 
weed, and came back minus one of its spread-out 
wings. I replaced it by an ordinary pattern of May 
Fly. The trout did not reappear. I went back over 
the bridge to my first position ; there I saw him again, 
in the exact spot where I saw him first. I repeated 
the performance which I have described above. I 
repeated it several times, with slight variations in the 
order of procedure, and with the addition of an 
occasional attempt with a worm. It came to this, 
that when I got one side of the river the trout went 
to the other, and vice versa. We “vice versa’d” all 
the afternoon. Remember that I had each time to 
climb up to the level of the roadway, cross the bridge, 
haul my rods and tackle, and climb down the other 
side. Presently the weekly visitor whom I have 
mentioned, who is sceptical about the power of any 
man to catch any fish, came to see how I was getting 
on. He was not disappointed that I had not caught 
him the trout, for the reason I have stated. He was 
_more interested in getting me to pose for my photo- 
_ graph, rod in hand. This I did, and we went to tea. 
I told him that the trout was not to be caught that 
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day; but I returned to the river to have one more 
try. I forget on which side he was then; but the 
chasing backwards and forwards recommenced. 

At last, being on my own side of the river, close 
to where I had caught the trout a few days before 
with the Wickham, and seeing the fell monster retreat- 
ing again (I could swear he winked), I lost patience. 
I put on a fresh worm, fat and lively, and threw it 
out under the bridge a little way downstream. Then 
I laid the rod down carefully and thus delivered my 
soul: “ You wretch,” I said, “I will follow you once 
more across this river; I will fly-fish for you and 
frighten you back over here ; you will see this worm ; 
probably you will take it, for you will know that I 
am on the other side of the stream. You will do this, 
and you will die.” Thus speaking, I climbed up to 
the roadway, and started across the bridge, carrying 
my fly rod and landing net. I had not gone more than 
six yards when I heard the reel of the other rod give 
a shriek. I stopped for a moment, and the reel 
screamed again. Putting down the fly rod, I rushed 
for the railing at the side of the road where I had 
climbed up, threw the landing net over, scrambled 
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over myself, shinned down the stonework and landed 
below on my hands and knees, giving my whole frame 
a fearful wrench in the process. The reel gave another 
shriek, I seized the rod, lifted it, and felt the resistance 
of a biggish fish and a quantity of fluvial vegetation. 
The trout was undoubtedly on. He had hooked 
himself, and rushed for the middle of the river, where 
he lay embedded in a mass of those large weeds with 
leaves like rhubarb with which the water just here 
abounds. 

Now I experienced the advantages of “ hand- 
lining.” I dropped the rod-point till I could get a 
straight pull through the rings, and pulled on the line 
with my left hand. The fish came out of his entangle- 
ment like a lamb. Twice again he dashed into similar 
thickets, and twice again he was “hand-lined” out. 
Now he was in a clear patch of water, and a few 
moments saw him in the net. I had won! I was not 
wholly proud of the way in which I won; but in, or 
under, or considering, the circumstances, who will 
blame me? Our friend from London was surprised, 
and also pleased; and he carried off the trout grate- 
fully and delightedly. He now*believes in me as an 
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angler, ignorant of the qualms of conscience that I 
feel concerning the manner of my victory. 

Towards dusk, tired but satisfied, I wandered out 
on to the bridge to look round and breathe the cool 
evening air. I looked over at the spot where I had 
first seen that trout—and there he was !—calm, 
collected, cheeky as ever! The one I caught must 
have been the fellow who had been “ plopping” earlier 
in the day under the May bush. When he got hungry, 
owing to the stoppage of May Flies, he went roaming, 
and found my worm. I am pretty sure that this is 
true, for the May bush has been deserted ever since. 
The trout which I thought I had beaten has gone 
away for good. I intended to save him up for you 
when you come; but that plan is done for, unless 
you can persuade him back again. 


P.S.—Though for a time I thought it was the same, 
this trout was bigger than the one I couldn’t catch ; 
and when I came to examine it I was horrified to see — 
that it had been atrociously mauled by a pike. In 
spite of ghastly wounds, which I should have thought 
enough to kill it, the fish was evidently feeding, and — 
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showed no lack of strength and energy in its fight for 
freedom. This seems to show that those are right 
who say that fish have little or no sensation, which is 
consoling, and an answer to aunts and others. 
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Getting Ready 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—I wish you could 
see my table now. I am getting ready. Who shall 
describe the pleasures, and the pains, of getting ready ? 
The season for general angling is within a few days of 
us; and, notwithstanding the joys of a few trout 
episodes which I have recounted to you, which, too, 
I hope will be repeated, my pleasure at the thought of 
pursuing roach and dace, perch and chub, is not 
diminished. True, a trout is the noblest fighter of 
them all, and a joy to behold when he lies in your creel 
upon green rushes, but the others give true sport, 
and I don’t know that the trout is more wary than 
some of them nor harder to entice. I speak, of course, 
without experience of the lordly trout of the clear and 
hard-fished chalk stream; but having lately marked 
and “laid for” and basketed several good trout in 
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clear low water, I do not think, in that particular water 
at any rate, they showed themselves more shy than, 
though they were quite as shy as, the large dace and 
chub that haunt these streams. I am especially 
looking forward to getting some of those large dace 
on the artificial fly. To do this you must hide behind 
the rushes or keep well back from the river’s bank. 
Let them see you, and they will not touch your fly. 
Hooking them, too, when they do rise, is a thing in 
which I find I want a lot more practice. 

But I have got far away, in spirit, that is, from 
my table. Theie has been a rousing out of old tackle ; 
and a testing of casts and hooks of uncertain age. 
This is a process of doubtful utility ; yet I suppose we 
all do it. It is a sort of sop to the conscience. We 
are all guiltily aware that we spend a lot of money on 
new tackle (it ’s worth it), and we make this offering to 
the deity that presides over economy. Truly I think 
it would be more heroic, and certainly it is safer, to 
make a holocaust of all last year’s gut that has been 
used, and to test thoroughly all even that has not 
been used. Gut, I find, differs much according to where 
you have bought it. I have landed big fish sometimes 
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on gut as much as four years old when it has come 
from a first-class firm, has not been used before, and 
has been kept in the dark. Still, I use even last year’s 
gut with trepidation. Some gut, even when it has 
been soaked and tested at home, seems to collapse 
when it gets into the river. Yet how difficult it is 
to consign to the flames a perfect-looking cast! This 
is an annual worry to me, incident to the time of 
getting ready. I think you suffer in the same way. 
One is led on to saving used tackle by the fact that 
sometimes a worn-looking cast has proved as strong 
as when it was new. This is chance, I suppose; or 
rather, a trick of fortune played for the confounding 
of anglers. The best thing is to burn everything 
remorselessly that is more than a year old. But I 
don’t doit. Above all, don’t give old stuff to a friend. 
He will become your enemy. Even if you have warned 
him, he will not easily forgive you. Last night I had a 
bonfire; wrapping up several old casts with “ half- 
moon” leads on them in some flimsy paper, setting 
light to the paper in my fire-grate, and then picking 
out the leads from the débris. They do not have time 
to melt, and they come in very useful. 
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Though I have given you all this good advice, 
nevertheless at this moment I am sitting in front of 
an ornamental jar of water filled with hooks to gut 
and casts. which I shall laboriously test. Whether I 
shall use them is another thing. When it comes to 
that, I have a way of getting frightened and saving 
them up for an emergency, putting on in the meantime 
a brand new cast or hook. I believe some of these 
hooks and casts have been through this process two 
or three years running ; and they will again. 

In the course of these yearly investigations I am 
shocked to find how many things I have bought in 
the past and never once have used. Here are various 
kinds of floats—cork floats, reed floats, sliding floats, 
self-cocking floats, all sizes, shapes, and sorts of 
floats. One of the latest kinds, the “Zephyr” float, 
has taken my fancy. But why are floats so highly 
coloured? Some day I am going to invent a float. 
Here is a minute snap-tackle, meant to take a minnow, 
with two little triangles mounted on fine gimp. I 
must have had this six years at least, and it has never 
been under water. I should be afraid to trust the gimp 
now; but I can’t bring myself to destroy it, and it 
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will be found some day among my “effects.” Here 
are some tackles of all sorts which I made up long, 
long ago, in days of less experience than I now possess, 
when I used to sally forth for a day’s fishing with 
the notion that I should need, and have time to put 
in practice, every known form of fishing. Hence 
paternosters, leger tackles, spinning tackles, triangles 
to gut for baiting with boiled potatoes or cheese for 
the luring of carp in summer or chub in winter. As 
a matter of fact, I have never even seen a carp except 
in the pond in Kew Gardens, and I have never caught 
any kind of fish, chub or other, with cheese. There is 
a tin box now in my fishing cupboard filled with little — 
cubes of cheese cut up after lunch on a day in the year 
before last. | 
Perhaps I ought to modify what I said just 
now about carp, for I once caught a fish that I 
thought (when I was greener in fishing ways than J 
am now) to be a 21b. roach, which I sent to my — 
excellent friend Mr. A. J. Rudd, of Norwich, to-be set — 
up. He reported that it smelt very bad on arrival, 
and was a chub. Since then I have reflected much 
and often on that fish, its shape, colour, and general — 
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appearance, and pace tanti virt, I believe it was a 
carp. 

Besides what I have already mentioned, there lies 
scattered before me as I write a collection, confused 
and confusing, of hooks of every bend and size, 
not counting those that are in the bowl of water. 
I don’t think any of them are destined ever to hook 
anything but possibly my coat-sleeve or trousers. 
I will keep them as a memorial of well-intentioned 
but misdirected enthusiasm. I am a little wiser now, 
and work more “ according to plan,” with the require- 
ments of the water in which I am going to fish more 
in view. Gone are the days when I went out with an 
equipment calculated for fishing for any kind of fish 
in any kind of river anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Like the man who read medical books until he was 
persuaded that he had the symptoms of every disease 
except housemaid’s knee, I used to read works on 
angling till I thought I must be prepared to catch 
every kind of fish except, perhaps, the “ Miller’s 
Thumb.” One thing I shall do: I shall put away all 
this old tackle well out of sight, in a place where it 
will be hard to get at. I know I shall keep in my cast- 
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book some year-old casts and hooks which I consider 
I have severely tested. Probably, if I use any of them, 
I shall be broken up. But I may not be; and it is 
that chance which makes one take the risk. Foolish, 
perhaps, but of a piece with human inconsistency ; 
and possibly due to a sneaking desire to get the better 
of those alluring, indispensable, tyrannous persons, at 
once the benefactors and plunderers of the angler, 
helpless without them, who gloat over the fickle nature 
of drawn gut and whippings of silk, the brittleness 
of knots and the general unreliability of tackle that 
has seen better days. All the same, long may they 
flourish, and as their well-deserved reputations increase 
may their prices come down. 

It has been most interesting in these past weeks 
to watch the spawning operations of the fish, especially 
of the roach. These I have seen in hundreds. Dace 
also are plentiful, and pike in evidence—too much in 
evidence for my own liking. There is a pike I want 
you to come and catch. He lies near a haunt of oft- 
rising dace which I mean to approach with a fly. I 
have no doubt it was he who bit the trout that took 
the worm that lay in the weeds that fill up the river 
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that flows by the brook where the trout live—of all of 
which I told you in my last effusion. To conclude, I 
anticipate a good season, though at present we badly 
want rain. The fish are here. Come and catch them, 
or you will be left badly behind. 
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The ‘ Sixteenth ”’ 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—The “ Sixteenth ” 
has come and gone; a day eagerly looked forward 
to by the general all-round angler. It was a day of 
heat, and of brilliant sunshine. A fishing friend of 
mine, whom you know well, was staying with me, but 
he would not deign to bestow his attention upon the 
so-called “coarse” fish, having designs upon a trout 
that had escaped him the evening before. He did not 
catch that one, but he caught another and a bigger 
one, much to his and my content. For myself, I began | 
operations on the sixteenth, as it has become a tradition 
now for me to do each year, by fishing for those roach 
at the end of our lawn, which swim in and out of 
that tunnel, or water-subway, which takes the water 
under a portion of the lawn into the channel conveying 
it to our electric power-house. Because of the swift 
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stream that runs there when the sluices are open, 
these fish are in remarkably good condition even so 
early as this in the season ; also, because of the extreme 
clearness of the water, they are very hard to catch. 
I went for them with a light kind of paternoster, with 
one hook only, and that near the bottom, baited 
with two fat gentles. Float tackle is not so useful here, 
as the stream would quickly carry the float into 
the “subway” and out of sight underground. An 
alternative way, and an effective way, of fishing here 
is to have simply a small shot or two on the gut cast 
—with no float, and to let the current carry the bait 
far under the lawn, when one has the odd experience 
of hooking fish five or six yards under the grass. I say 
“hooking,” for landing is by no means certain. If 
the weight at the end of a paternoster, such as I was 
using, consists of a small pierced bullet, tied on with 
_a bit of silk line, and so arranged that it will roll easily, 
the stream will carry the tackle a considerable distance 
under the archway where the water enters. 

The result of my paternostering on this occasion 
was, two very good perch, but never a roach. How 
strange are the ways of the riverine deities that control 
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the luck of the fisherman! You make elaborate 
preparations to catch roach, and you pull out perch, 
You fish for perch with worms, and roach take the 
bait. To-day, seeing that perch were there and seemed 
inclined to bite, I changed to worm, and never a bite 
I got either from perch or roach; nor did a change 
back to gentles produce any effect. My tackle, I 
suspect, was too coarse for the roach; an opinion — 
supported by the fact that I have, since the opening 
day, hooked several good roach at this spot on 
gossamer gut, have landed a few, and have been 
incontinently broken up by more—real big ones—_ 
that went off with a rush as soon as they were dragged 
into open daylight, and dashed into the weeds and 
other obstacles which extend almost up to the entrance — 
of their subterranean retreat, and make playing a 
fish to any extent an impossibility. It is a dilemma. 
Either you must use stouter gut and get few bites 5 
or no bites at all, or, using fine-drawn gut, have more 
bites and probably be broken. This is an interesting — 
little problem, and I am going to think a way out. 

Since I could not tempt the roach of this aqueous ; 
subway, nor any more perch, I moved to that shallow 
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lagoon where the roach take the fly, and I got a $ 1b, 
fish on a Black Spider, drawing the fly through the 
water. The roach pursued it some distance, then took 
it. The other day, when I was fishing for trout at a 
mill-stream not far from here, I got my tail-fly hitched 
in a water-plant on the opposite bank, and as I pulled 
gently to disengage it, one of my droppers, in this 
case also a Black Spider, danced about some #fin. 
above the surface of the stream. A roach put his 
nose out of the water and took it, hooking himself ; 
so there I was, fastened to the opposite shore and to 
a fine roach at the same time. Luckily the tail-fly 
came free, and I landed the roach, which had to go 
back, as the “sixteenth” had not arrived. 

Coming back to the doings of the opening day, 
my second cast at the “lagoon” left my fly firmly 
fixed in a bush behind me, and lunch-time being 
now near, I gave up for the morning, congratulating 
myself that I had at any rate saved a blank day on 
a day when wind and weather, sky and water, all 
conspired together to make a blank day the likeliest 
thing imaginable. The heat was terrific, the water 
low, the sky pitiless, the wind, what there was of it, 
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coming from the north-east—who would have fished 
at all had it not been the sixteenth of June ? 

Our mutual friend, my visitor, came rushing in 
for lunch triumphant with his big trout, and was 
painfully unimpressed by the two perch and the one 
roach which I flourished before him. After lunch he 
went again to look for the trout which he hadn't 
caught, and I myself got back, after three months’ 
disuse, to that old orthodox style of float-fishing in ~ 
deep quiet water which has so great and distinctive 
a charm of its own. How many an angler, even 
though he be one who has energetically followed the — 
more strenuous forms of the pastime, can look back 
with pleasure upon peaceful hours spent by a gliding — 
stream watching the dip of the float or its slanting j 
dive. He has felt the genuine thrill of excitement 
when his quick response has met with that delightful — 
quivering resistance deep below the surface, or with — 
the obstinate boring downwards which tells of a real 
good fish. To how many an angler, too, this sort — 
of fishing has been the sum and substance, and — 
the satisfying sum and substance, of his angling — 
experiences. It is enough for him; he asks nothing — 
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more, and wants nothing better. To me it was good 
on this opening day to be watching a float again, 
though no silent, almost solemn slip downwards of 
the float told of a bite by some wary old roach. Two 
small ones only came to bank, to be released again. 
But it was pleasant sitting there at the deep pool, 
watching the red tip of a new “ Zephyr” float, and 
thinking of the big fish that have come out of that 
very swim, and, I doubt not, will surely come again. 
But for the flies, in massed formation, that circled 
round my devoted head, it would have been perfect. 
These winged and stinging foes necessitated much 
filling and refilling of an old and strong pipe—the only 
effective fly scatterer that I have yet found. A friend 
did mention to me, a short time ago, some preparation 
made from betel nut, which is alleged to be a certain 
defence against all tribes of winged insects; but he 
had forgotten its name. He did not say whether one 
has to chew it. 

Towards evening the dace began to rise on the 
opposite side of the pool where I was fishing, and 
my little fly-rod came into requisition. One nice fish 
was caught, knocked on the head, and carelessly 
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thrown behind me into the long grass, where he may 
have been discovered since by the hay-makers, for I 
never saw him again. I have registered a solemn ~ 
vow that by the end of the present season, all being 
well, the proportion of misses to rises in my dace- | 
fishing with the fly shall be considerably altered in 
favour of my creel. It is really very difficult to know 
just when to strike. Sometimes I think I am too slow ; 
sometimes I think I am too quick. The former is 
probably the truth. 

Tea, and an engagement in the house, intervened 
at this point in the day’s proceedings, and I had to 
go, leaving our friend M. still in pursuit of his coveted — 
trout, which he maintained was still somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. Just before I left him we heard 
a mighty splash and saw a beautiful kingfisher rising — 
from the water with a small fish in his beak. He rested 
a moment on the branches of a fallen tree that lies © 
in the stream, and then was off with a brilliant flash — 
of electric blue. 

When I got back to the river evening had set in, 
and the pool where I had been fishing, and another — 
just below it, were boiling with fish. I have never 
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seen such a rise of dace before nor since. If only they 
had been trout! As it was, they gave me interesting 
and exciting sport. I missed many more than I ought, 
but I caught some, and one, a fish 104in. in length, 
weighed 21b. No, it was not a small chub. I know 
how to tell the difference. Another weighed }1b., and 
another reached nearly the lb. They were taken on 
a small Coachman. This was quite pleasing to the soul 
of a novice with the fly, and confirmed me in a 
resolution already made to devote a good part of the 
earlier months of the season to the pursuit of dace, 
chub, and even roach with the fly-rod, since it is 
impossible for me to get away from my duties at this 
time to a real genuine trout stream where fly-fishing 
may be had. The next best, in this case, is far from 
being the worst. While I was doing all this, M. 
pursued his trout with a “ wum,” as he was entitled to 
do. He left these shores without catching that elusive 
fish, which I hope, if it is not a mere phantom, will 
eventually fall a victim to some lure of mine. 
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Sultry Days 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—Is there, I wonder, 
an Anglers’ Heaven, where fishing weather always 
comes, where fish are always to be found, and being 
found, are always found to bite ; where flies of fur and 
feather have the fishes’ preference over living insects ; 
where floats go down at every swim and every bite 
brings up a big un; where blank days are not, nor 
“blank” language either; where winds blow not 
contrary and casting is no trouble ; where worms do 
not decay nor gentles turn to chrysalis in a single 
night ; where caddis grub need not be grubbed for but 
grow on trees; where wasp grub can be come at 
without wasp, and bread (for paste) is cheap and bran 
(for ground-bait) plentiful; where no one nets or 
poaches and no one owns the fishing ; where keepers — 
want no tips and gillies pour no scorn; where trout 
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are bold and roach are avid, and chub lie open-mouthed 
for you to dape; where all that is fish comes to the 
net (the landing-net of course I mean); where, in a 
word, to go fishing is to catch fish, and disappointment 
is not known and empty creels a myth? If there is 
such a place we will not go there, for, despite some 
incidental advantages, the “glorious uncertainty” of 
fishing would be gone, and we should be surely bored 
to tears. But there 7s a medium, and I do not like to 
see our river drying up in this truly tropic heat with 
which we are being visited for so long. Indeed, except 
where here and there is a deep pool, the river seems to 
be gradually vanishing. Masses of weeds lie prone 
upon the water, which reaches not very much above 
their roots. There is no stream; the weir is dry. 
Here and there a small pike may be seen where there 
is a clear space; but he is not hungry, and small fry 
swim lazily in front of his very nose. The only fish 
worth notice that are in evidence are the dace, and 
they seem puzzled, swimming up and down in an 
aimless, agitated way, not at all attracted by any 
bait, winged or otherwise, insect or grub, real or 
manufactured. I have been wondering whether the 
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shallower parts of the river really will dry up, and the 
fish be driven to take refuge in the pools. If so, there 
might e’en be a mighty draught of fishes. 

Only the dace have made it seem worth while to 
go out with a rod. There are several small shoals 
of them about here, each shoal lying in a little clearing 
among the weeds and taking an occasional swim round 
a regular beat, threading the channels between the 
weed beds. I have put several kinds of fly over them, 
and they have turned up their noses—and turned 
them down again. They take it all quite calmly, 
and are neither to be put out nor put down. But they © 
won’t attempt to eat my flies. They seem to say 
“there are no flies on us.” A few, a very few, have 
succumbed to caddis grub; but when that has 
happened the others have gone out of sight for 
protracted periods. They will not look at gentles, 
and I am not surprised; for gentles in this baking 
weather are too suggestive of filth and rottenness, of 
uncatchable buzzing bluebottles disturbing afternoon 
repose by settling on bald patch or crawling down 
neck, to be vainly pursued on sudden waking between | 
snores with newspaper longitudinally folded. Gentles 
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in sultry weather make one think of smells and loath- 
someness, and the hatefulness in hot summers of a 
diet of warm meat. 

There is a fine shoal of dace here in a very shallow 
spot under the bridge, a place scarcely now covered 
with water at all. There are half-pounders among 
them. If, of an evening, you keep out of sight, and 
flick with your lightest fly rod a caddis grub or small 
red worm on a tiny hook with gossamer gut, you may 
tempt one or two; but your grub or worm will very 
likely be taken by small gudgeon, the only fish that 
seem really to hanker after food in this sultry time. 
It seems hardly worth while fishing at all in the 
circumstances that surround us just now; but there 
are those elusive dace, which put me on my mettle, 
and even reconcile me to being audibly described as 
“an old stick-in-the-mud” by passing natives of these 
parts, whose manners, I can assure you, have not 
much of sweet pastoral simplicity about them, and 
whose language is as sultry as the weather. 

The dace I speak of are positively impudent in the 
calm way in which they ignore my friendliest overtures. 
“Will you walk into my parlour ? said the spider to the 
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fly” is not in it. “ Will you take my little caddis? 
said the fisher to the dace” expresses immensely more 
of suspicion and shy refusal. I have been indoors all 
day, perspiring over my books and papers, but now 
that the sun is slowly sinking westward I shall go and 
try my luck again. When I come back I will finish 
this desultory “ conversation ” with an “ absent friend,” 
hoping that meanwhile something shall happen which 
I may record. 
x * * * * 

Nothing did happen, unless two pretty dace of 
very fair size can be called a happening. They were 
got out of the shallow water I spoke of by the method 
of switching out a caddis with the fly-rod, using simply 
a cast and a small hook without float or lead. I find 
wandering about with a fly rod in hot weather like 
this when the water is low and clear, prepared to use — 
either an artificial fly or some natural bait used fly- 
wise, not only a pleasant but a comparatively — 
profitable way of fishing. You may get a fish — 
occasionally by the ordinary methods of float-fishing, — 
but I think that is merely because sometimes a fish — 
gets bored, and takes a bait for something to do. 
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Anyhow, that is the impression left on what I call 
my mind by those times when I have watched a float 
in blazing weather (a silly thing to do) for three or 
four hours, and caught one, or at the most, two fish 
that bit as if they palpably didn’t much want to, 
but could find no better way of getting a little diversion. 

I have got a few roach lately in spite of the heat 
by putting a small lead on a fine cast with a hook 
about six or nine inches up and dropping my bait 
down through openings in the weed-patches. Landing 
them was not easy. For this fishing it is necessary 
to have a stiffish rod of fair length, so as to be able 
to lift the fish straight up. You have to risk your 
tackle, for it must be fine tackle when the water is 
so low and clear as it is now. A few afternoons ago 
you might have seen me crouched on our bridge, in 
imminent danger of having some projecting part of 
my anatomy sliced of by passing carts or motor-cars, 
holding a rod awkwardly through the iron lattice-work 
which forms the parapet, and was apparently put for 
small children, sheep, and pigs to fall through. From 
this position I fished straight down in holes between 
the thick vegetation here covering the surface of the 
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water. “ You look very uncomfortable,” said a lady 


friend who passed by. “I am,” said I, “and I ’ve left 
my tobacco in the house.” She did not offer to go and 
get it. I was catching occasional roach, and others 
were dropping off half-way up as I lifted them per- 
pendicularly. I couldn’t bother to go after my tobacco 
pouch. However, a ministering angel in male shape, 
who was fishing in the canal, came along and politely 
asked for a match, being, as he said, atrociously 
worried by flies and having nothing handier than the 
sun to light his cigarettes with to keep them off. I 
gave him some matches, and he gave me a cigarette, 
which was at least as a drop of water to cool the 


tongue, I being tormented and rapidly becoming fly- | 


blown in the blaze of sunlight. I have found roach 
bite fairly well before on hot days when sought thus 
in the shade of their leafy retreats beneath the stream. 

When I got to the water last night (I didn’t finish 
this Epistle to Piscator overnight, and it is now this 
morning) I found by the waterside my friend George, 
our under-gardener, whom I have been teaching 
to fish: that is, I have been endeavouring to com- 
municate to him such elements of the complicated 
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art of angling as I have been able to assimilate 
during a long and chequered (piscatorial) career. I 
superintend his efforts, and go frequently to his rescue 
when he gets hung up in weeds and water-lilies. He 
marvels, as you do, at what he thinks my uncanny 
facility in getting out of such messes. George is an 
apt pupil, and a great enthusiast. He is great on 
pike; the smaller species of fish do not so much 
appeal to him. He was earnestly endeavouring to 
catch some of the small pike that infest our waters 
in such numbers as to be a nuisance. I have exhorted 
him to do what he can to thin them out, and I supply 
him with small fish for bait, which he carries in an old 
“bully beef” tin to which they are transferred from my 
bait kettle. I have given up lending things, even to 
George, whom I taught to fish and treated generously 
in the way of lending because he had fought for his 
country, and I thought that if he fished he would find 
this land less unfit for heroes to live in. I am anxious 
for George, as he has married a wife, and I have reason 
to think that she regards his fishing propensities with 
a jealous eye. All the same, I don’t believe George 
will renounce fishing. I used to lend him things; but 
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a broken rod, a bait kettle with a hole in the bottom 
of it, and other accidents taught me better. I give 
him things now, the minor properties of the art and 
craft of angling. 

Though nothing particular happened last night, I 
hope that something nice will happen this evening ; 
for just before I left the water yesterday I saw, in 
the gathering dusk, a very handsome trout that had 
come down from the little trout stream into the river 
and appropriated a “lay.” Hesaw me as I saw him, 
and retired under some weeds. I think he will be about 
to-night, and I will have him. I hope he will not go 
back to the forbidden stream. This, by the way, is 
getting very low. I wonder if trout will seek the 
river pools in numbers. If so, I may have a gay time 
yet. I did not tell George about the trout, for, in spite 
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of my teachings, being eager and excitable he would t 


be capable of putting a worm on his snap-tackle and 
hurling it with pike-float and pilot at the devoted head 
of any trout he should descry. George is leaving us, 
and I shall be sorry when he goes, for he is useful in 
the matter of worms, excellent specimens of which 
he gets out of the bottoms of flower-pots when I am 
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in a hurry for them. You can turn out the plant, 
soil and all, by holding the pot upside down and giving 
it a tap or two. Plant and mould come out solid in 
one piece, and you are careful not to drop them. One or 
two worms will often be found adhering to the mould, 
which, being secured and put in your tin, you replace 
all as before and no harm done and nobody the wiser. 

I have just had given me a magnificent live-bait 
box, solidly constructed, with two sides of wood 
perforated with frequent holes and the other two 
sides of strong close-set wire, with hinged lid and 
padlock complete and a strong chain and hook to 
secure it to the bank. This greeted my pleased sight 
when I looked out of my study window after breakfast 
this morning. It had been considerately placed where 
I could not miss seeing it as soon as I should wrench 
my attention away from cold pie and coffee and The 
Fishing Gazette to look upon the outer world. This 
machine will be invaluable. You shall find perennial 
live-bait when you come, on piking purpose bent, to 
visit me again. 


P.S. (later)—That trout has vanished; the spot 
where he lay is now dry land ! 
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DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—It is time I wrote 
you another letter, “ hoping this will find you well as 
it leaves me.” It will be a task of some strain and 
difficulty, as one of our domestic bees has invaded — 
my snuggery and is buzzing about frantically, unable, — 
as insects always are, to find the way out by which he — 
came in. I have opened another window, two being 
opened already, but he can’t find an opening. His — 
drone is irritating to a degree, and not conducive to 
that profound thought which is necessary for the 
composition of these angling epistles. Once upon a 
time when I was much younger and a “ bumble bee” Fe 
came into my room I was inspired to write a poem 
on the occurrence. Now I simply feel annoyed. I 


fe 
is 


would go outside and sit in the sun, but someone is — 
practising the piano in a room near the sunlit spot — 
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which I haunt, and that would be worse than the bee. 
There! He is gone. Thanks be. 

Use now your imagination, with my help, and 
picture to yourself a bridge, a shallow river, so nearly 
emptied by the drought that there is dry land on 
each side under the bridge where water ought to be ; 
imagine a bare foot in depth of water a couple of yards 
out, and in that foot of water a shoal of unusually 
large dace and one trout. That trout, you must under- 
stand, is not one that will take any kind of fly. He 
is a “coarse fish river” trout, and his aim is minnow 
and small fry. Not once had I seen him rise, even to 
a natural fly. Hence, with a good conscience, I went 
at him with a juicy worm. But he was “ fly,” if he 
would not take fly. For a whole week did I fish for 
him before he finally fell a victim. Every time I 
approached him he saw either me or my rod, or my 
line. When I kept out of sight my position necessitated 
a longish cast and the movement of my tackle alarmed 
him. I can’t say I put him down, for there wasn’t 
enough depth for him to go down anywhere unless he 
burrowed in the mud. But he made off every time. 
One evening I summoned up all my determination and 
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said that trout must be caught. As I stood on the 
tiver bank, well back, impaling or rather hitching a 
worm on Pennell’s modification of Stewart tackle, I 
heard the hoot of a motor cycle, and a mutual friend 
of ours drew rein, or I should say, put on his brake 
on the bridge above me and gave me greeting. He had 
come to fish. I think I am not usually a selfish angler, 
but I had been after that trout a whole week, as I 
have said; so I delivered myself to the effect that 
there was a trout here, and J was going to catch him, 
and the newcomer must keep off and not put his nose 
anywhere within twenty yards of where the fish lay, 
and if he didn’t like it he could lump it or go home 


again, and there were two or three holes he could fish | ¥ 


where there were roach and perch, and that was that. 
He told me not to cry out before I was hurt, and went 
off with his nose rather elevated to try for roach. For 


me, I went and sat down on the dried mud under the 5 


bridge, with my heels in the water and a light short — 
rod and “worming” tackle in my hand, my landing 


net being placed conveniently at hand, ready sunk i. 
in the water close to the brink. If I did hook that 


trout it would be a case of holding tight, for there 
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were more weeds than water. Of course, the trout, 
and all the dace near made off as soon as I appeared. 
That I expected: it was in my calculations. Not a 
fish was to be seen now except a few minnows and 
some gudgeon grubbing on the mud. I extended my 
rod with a short line, and dropped my worm gently 
down upon the bottom. There I held it, and there I 
sat like a statue for a solid hour. I didn’t even smoke. 
I got stiff in every joint. Cramping pains came in 
my legs and pins and needles in my arms; my back 
ached as the back of one who hath digged; but I sat 
there motionless. At the end of an hour the trout 
came sailing back from his precautionary cruise. 
Scarcely dared I breathe. Gently, oh so gently, I 
lifted my worm about four inches off the bottom, 
and the trout, who was just passing it, turned and 
took it. He mistook me now for part of the scenery. 
Next best to keeping absolutely out of sight is keeping 
absolutely still. There was some splashing and 
dashing ; our mutual friend farther along the bank 
cried out, “Got him?” As'the trout was not at that 
moment yet in the net I forbore to answer. But the 
net was ready, and in another second the fish was 
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safe and the longings and strivings of a week were 
satisfied and rewarded, my companion generously 
congratulating me on my patience and perseverance. 
He said at breakfast next morning that the trout was 
not cooked enough. That was pure libel; it was done 
toa turn. So was caught the last trout I have seen of 
late in our river. I don’t expect to get another in the 
season, which is nearly over. I am sure to hook one 
or two in October when I am fishing for perch : I always 
do. They know I shall have to put them back, and 
they feel that a fat worm is worth an excursion on to 
dry land for a minute or two. 

I have made some new angling acquaintances 
lately. One told me how he caught three salmon- 
trout in the Somme during the war with pieces of 
cheese. He found a French peasant doing it, hired 
his rod and tackle for an evening, and went back to 
his billet the richer by three nice fish. Someone wrote 
not long ago that we in the British Isles are not 
sufficiently enterprising in the way of trying various 
baits. The ex-soldier of whom I speak told me that he 
had seen French anglers using bits of apple and of 
potatoes, the latter sometimes raw and sometimes 
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cooked, and having good success with these lures. I 
have taken these things to heart, and have at various 
times tried what are to the average angler in this 
country unusual baits, such as banana, macaroni, 
herring, kippered and unkippered, potted lobster, 
haddock, tail of crayfish, all used’ with great care 
and high hopes. But my small experience tends to 
persuade me that the good old standard baits are the 
best in our native waters. With worms, gentles, paste, 
creed wheat, crust of bread, or a mixture of ordinary 
bread paste and ground-bait of soaked bread and 
bran—the paste and ground-bait worked up together 
for the hook,—I have done fairly well in my time, 
while none of the other things I have mentioned have 
ever produced anything but a sense of futility and 
unfulfilled anticipation. Perhaps I have not persevered 
enough. I have never tried the wood-louse as a bait, 
nor cockroaches, nor, as yet, hempseed, though I 
mean to experiment with the last-mentioned. People 
about here catch chub with the ugly little fish called 
the “miller’s thumb.” They call these little fish 
“chubbies,” and there is a tradition that they all 
descend from an ancestor who was engendered of 
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an actual miller’s thumb, which was accidentally 
chopped off and fell into the river. I suppose there 
are many insects and grubs which we do not use that 
we might successfully use for fishing; but they are 
often difficult to find, and not infrequently have their 
habitat in most unpleasing surroundings. I have 
found the red chrysalis of the maggot a good bait 
when placed on the point of a hook on which you 
have put two or three lively gentles. Not long ago I 
threaded gentles and chrysalis alternately, and each 
time I did this the chrysalis were taken and the 
gentles left. Nor is it wise always to throw away the 
flies into which your gentles have turned. Keep the lid 
of your gentle-box shut while you are in the house, 
or a loathsome-looking lot of “ underdone” bluebottles 
will be crawling about and attempting flight. When 
you get to the riverside put one or two flies on your 
hook with a maggot twirling at the point, and you 
will have a taking bait for dace. One of those 
exceedingly shy dace, that dwell in the shallow water 
where the trout was, took such a bait with avidity 
the other evening. He was a fine fish of his species, 
well over the half-pound. Unfortunately, one dace is 
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all you can expect to catch at a time in such shallow 
and clear water. The others go away and stay away 
for an unlimited period after one has been landed. 

From new angling acquaintances I have rambled 
off to baits. One of my new friends, a keen fisherman, 
was in the Russian Expedition. He saw in Russia 
numbers of large fish exposed for sale on market stalls. 
They were much like pike, he said, though they were 
not pike. I hope the poor Russians have some of them 
to eat now. I have given this young fellow a pike rod, 
with directions to catch all the pike that are knocking 
about near any of my roach swims. Our river is too 
full of these fish. You are a pike fisher. Come and 
clear some of them out. 
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Of Little or Nothing 


DEAR BROTHER OF THE ANGLE,—Did you know 
that I have the honour to be the President of an 
angling association, which has its headquarters in a 
small town in this vicinity? Whether you knew it 
or not, it is a fact. I had not been long in these parts * 
before it was discovered that I was an enthusiastic 
angler, and the consequence of this discovery was my | 
selection as President of one local association and — 
a vice-president of another. I write advisedly “a” 
vice-president, for vice-presidents are legion. I am 
one out of about twenty. Thus to be a vice-president 
is but a minor distinction, priced at one guinea or 
thereabouts per annum. But to be President is a 
dignity of note. The other day we had a competition, 
which I attended in my Presidential capacity. I did 
not take part in it, but walked about and encouraged 
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the competitors. As often happens, the results of the 
competition in the way of fish were not great. It 
was a cold day with a nasty wind from the north- 
east. No fish at all were caught till about half an hour 
before the competition closed. Then came a period 
of considerable excitement as first one angler and 
then another pulled out a fish. The first man to catch 
one made sure that he would get the first prize—his 
fish weighed $1]b.; but a few minutes afterwards a 
Io oz. fish was caught, and then, by the same com- 
petitor, another of 60z. One or two other small 
captures added to the excitement, but did not diminish 
the chances of the captor of the two fish weighing 
together x lb., who duly took the first prize for biggest 
total weight, and the prize also for the largest specimen 
caught. I spent a pleasant afternoon with a pleasant 
‘and good-humoured company of honest anglers, in 
nowise dashed by the meagreness of their sport and 
the untoward condition of the weather. 

I have recently made attempts to acquire a minnow 
net; a net, I mean, for catching minnows. My 
endeavours have been unsuccessful, and I have decided 
to get a cane, such as they use in schools for the 
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correction of youth, and a piece of muslin, and 
make one. There are several good minnow “lays” 
hereabouts, and I shall be able to supply you with 
some perch bait if you do not put off your next visit 
here too long so as to run into the winter, when 
minnows are hard to find. I have been catching them 
on a tiny hook with particles of maggot. My applica- 
tions to the vendors of fishing tackle produced in one — 
case a landing net, and in another a “ keep net,” both 
with meshes large enough to let through the biggest 
minnow ever bred in these islands. “ag 
I was telling one of the anglers at the competition 
about my difficulty. “Oh,” he said, “you should 
splash ’em out.” “Splash ’em out?” I repeated, 
wonderingly. “Yes, splash ’em out,” said he. “It’s ; 
quite easy,” and he proceeded to explain. The following — 
is the recipe: Take a gentle shallow eddy containing — 
minnows and close to the bank of the river. Procure 
from six to a.dozen large slabs of turf. Have a bait 
can with fresh clean water from the brook. Cast the 
aforesaid slabs of turf with violence into the eddy i 
on that side of the shoal of minnows which is towards — 
the stream, yet cast them not too far out, nor yet into 
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the midst of the shoal; and, look you, minnows in 
great abundance will be splashed out on to the bank. 
Them you shall gather up with haste and place within 
your bait can, and so home. In such wise you may 
ever have live minnows at your desire, the same being 
good to take trouts or perches and eke chubs and 
small pikes. I should add that my informant was 
quite serious, and assured me that he had procured 
many hundred minnows by means of this sort of 
improvised miniature earthquake. 

My own fishing of late has been unsatisfactory. 
For a few days the perch came on the feed and 
twenty-two in all came to the net, including one of 
I41lb. Also dace have begun to feed on the bottom 
and I have caught some good specimens. Talk about 
roach bites! Those large dace which we have here, 
when they are feeding at the bottom, bite as slyly as 
any roach. They scarcely moved my float. Roach 
here have not come on at all yet. My two favourite 
autumn roach swims have been disturbed and still 
are disturbed by the presence of two or three pike, 
which I have invited and exhorted friends of mine to 
get rid of. Some have tried, but have not succeeded. 
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I find I shall have to do it myself. We still badly want 
rain, having had less here than has fallen in other 
parts of the country. Hence the river is dull and 
stagnant and fish not moving about. Rotting weeds 
and fallen leaves choke up the sluggish streams, and 
no great sport is to be expected till we have a good 
flush of water. The absence of floods and high water 
last winter seems to have given a great chance to 
aqueous vegetation of all kinds, so that dense thickets 
of reeds, of the arrow-head plant and of other weeds, 
are everywhere. There is talk of some authority 
cleaning out this river. I hope, if it is done, that it 
will be done judiciously. It is easy to spoil a river 
for fishing by overdoing the cleaning-out process. Did 
not some German prisoners during the war ruin one 
of your angling resorts in this way ? From what you 
told me, if I remember rightly, they made the river 
like an iron-lined tank, bare of vegetation, denuded 
of cover for fish, and empty of food. That is silly. 
Two friends came to fish here yesterday with me. 
We had seven bites and three small fish between us 
in six hours! I had one of the bites. It got so very 
trying that 1 made excuse to go into the house in 
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the afternoon, and I left them to it while I indulged 
in a little repose. In my absence one of the anglers 
hooked and lost the biggest of the pike that has been 
bothering me. When I resumed fishing in the evening 
I had still no luck, and it got dark, and so to bed. 
I feel better this morning. I picked up another angling 
dodge from one of my companions, a new acquaintance, 
who is a good fisherman and a specialist in bream. 
He was telling me of great catches of bream at the 
canal wharf about a mile from here, and describing 
how to get them. He has had bream up to 5 lb. and 
over out of 4ft. of water at that place. But you 
need, and it seems that this is indispensable, a canal 
barge; one of regular habits. The way he does is 
this; he goes on a day to the lady who runs a coal 
and coke business at the said wharf, and says to her: 
“When is the barge coming?” (It is almost the only 
vessel that ever navigates that particular stretch of 
water.) An she say “Friday,” he goes on Friday with 
a sack of brewers’ grains, and he waits for the barge. 
When the barge arrives at the wharf it appears that 
it does not come any farther in this direction, but turns 
back and goes again to the place whence it came. 
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This necessitates much manceuvring of the rudder, 
much backing and turning and full speed ahead or 
astern and so on; and all in four feet of water in a 
part of the canal that has been broadened out for 
this very purpose. Thus there is much scraping of 
the canal bottom, much stirring up of mud, and a 
convenient though incidental clearing away of weeds 
and other obstacles to peaceful angling, as well as 
much disturbing and routing out of grubs and 
insects. 

When the barge has departed and is ploughing its 
jaunty way through the deeps, my friend waits till 
the mud has settled down, and then he throws his © 
grains upon the scene of the late disturbance, and 
retires early for the night. He comes out the next — 
morning, as soon as it begins to be light—according 
to our hypothesis this is Saturday morning—and he ~ 
catcheth breams. He is welcome to. The following 
day, being Sunday, he goes to sleep in church during © 
the morning sermon—an evil result of rising too soon. ~ 
It is much like dear Izaak Walton’s early morning : 
bream fishing, except that Izaak did not think of ; 
the uses of canal barges, and mentions boiled malt — 
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instead of brewers’ grains—though they are, I suppose, 
much the same thing. 

By this time, my dear friend, you must have 
realised how very little I have accomplished lately 
in the way of angling. The contents of this diffusive 
communication show it. While I was at the seaside 
this summer I was much inclined to take up sea fishing, 
but I didn’t. The season was bad, apparently, and 
nothing was being caught. I had interesting talks 
with sundry anglers, and was fascinated by the process 
of spinning for bass, which was done with a kind of 
artificial large worm or small eel, of a brilliant pinky- 
red colour. I did not see a bass caught. Had I done 
so, I should probably have had to borrow money to 
get home again. 
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